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COPENHAGEN HAS SPOKEN 


ITH a wry face, it must be confessed, the 

decision of the Copenhagen savants, in re- 
gard to Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s alleged polar 
discovery, is received. It is worse than a Scotch 
verdict of “not proven.” The harsh term of 
“swindler” is applied to the arctic traveler, who 
is branded as an impostor, and whose “observa- 
tions” are characterized as ahsolutely unreliable 
and worthless. His papers are pronounced 
“most impudent,’ and his attempts at cheating 
declared to be ‘“‘childish.” The consistory of the 
Danish University, to which body the special 
committee of scientists submitted its report on 
Cook’s claims, is unanimous in declaring that he 
me a fraud. 

Well, so be it. Yet, that so good a sport should 
prove to be a fakir is a severe blow to ones pre- 
conceived ideas of what constitutes a “thorough- 
bred.” We believed that Cook had a right to be 
listed in that category and, altogether reluctantly. 
his name is stricken from the rolls. Was it the 
gate money lure and the plaudits of the multitude? 
Or is the fellow a victim to the north polar bug, 
which has temporarily burrowed into his gray 
matter and set it awry? We much prefer to ac- 
cept the latter theory as the true hypothesis, and 
mark his lapse from the date of entry of the 
paleocrystic germ into his system. He is not 
the first north polar explorer to have lost his 
mental balance. Jf this is the correct view, his 
American admirers will find a measure of solace 
in this their day of grief. 

For it is with sadness rather than disgust that 
we view the shattered idol. Sadness, that a man 
of such attainments, savoir vivre, and exploratory 
zeal should have gone wrong, and all, apparently, 
for the sake of a little temporary fame and the 
guiltily-snatched box-office receipts. Faugh! It 
is incredible that a sane man should have been so 
foolhardy. Such an one could not fail to know 
that the day of reckoning must inevitably come 
that would find him literally a man without, a 
country, without a friend, despised and rejected 
of all, Charity and inclination incline to regard 
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Dr. Cook as non compos mentis and not as a de- 
liberate impostor. In any event, heaven help him 
at thrs kindliest of. all seasons. 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
ITN A BACCALAUREATE sermon at Stanford 


last May, Bishop Hughes said: “If we all did 
as well as we know, we would all be a great deal 
better than we are.” Not a new thought, but 
neatly phrased. As this is the time of year to 
remind ourselves to do as “well as we know,” a 
new spirit creeps abroad in the land. “To be 
better than we are” is to be happier than we are, 
and that is what the sad old world needs most 
of all—happitiess. 

How cheap happiness really is! There are no 
exclusive shops that handle it; every window in 
town holds its share when the right eyes fall 
upon it, regardless of location; but who can say 
where it abides? Commerce has done much to 
destroy this spirit of Christmas, has offered bribes 
and threats, but to no effect. Santa Claus lives. 
“Peace on earth and good will toward men” is 
not forgotten, because children are here to re- 
inind us. Happiness lives in the heart of the 
child, and who would not help to keep it there? 
For this we forget ourselves, for this we keep 
open hearts to the cry of sorrow; willing hands 
for acts of kindness; keep romance alive in the 
person of Saint Nicholas, and pay our annual 
homage at the shrine of Christmas. 

Symbolizing it all is the holly, and how it sud- 
denly bursts upon the sight! Holly, piled high 
on the counters, in wagons on the streets, in 
windows everywhere, in my lord’s buttonhole, 
and on milady’s muff—the red berry for fulfill- 
ment, the green leaf for promise. And every- 
where alert brains and busy fingers are planning 
and working for others, pennies are being care- 
fully counted and stretched to their utmost pur- 
chasing capacity; everywhere there is thought for 
another, and how all good things spring into life 
at its touch! 

“To become as a little child” was the condition 
of the promise. As nearly. as we can do that, 1s 
happiness assured. So let us all be happpy at 
this Christmas time; it is so easy to be good when 
one is happy! 

Christ was born on Christmas day, 
Wreathe the holly, twine the bay: 





LOGICAL OUTCOME IN BALLINGER CASE 

UST as we have insisted was the only logical 

outcome of the Pinchot-Ballinger-Glavis Jand 
office controversy, the whole affair is to be probed 
to the depths by congress, with President Taft 
himself reported as eager for a thorough investi- 
gation ky both houses. Mr. Ballinger, too, 1s 
quoted as urging an inquiry of the broadest scope, 
which is exactly what we pointed out, six weeks 
ago, was the one and only possible step he could 
take to retrieve his reputation, no matter how 
pure his motives, how clear his conscience. The 
Glavis charges have left a bitter taste that needs 
an alterative to cure, which only a favorable con- 
eressional decision, rendered after the most 
Searcmme inquiry, caimeenect. 

We take little stock in the palpably cooked-up 
theory that back of the attack on Ballinger is a 
more or less definitely organized movement to 
discredit the Taft administration; that an impres- 
sion is sought to be conveyed that the so-called 
“Roosevelt policies” are in unfriendly hands; and 
that Secretary Ballinger is made the target, main- 
ly because he is the most vulnerable spot in the 
Taft official menage. Ballinger is no more vul- 
nerable than the cornerstone of the admiunistra- 
tion. Truth is, the people lost confidence in Mr. 
Taft when he proved himself true to his flabby 
type, and instead of keeping his pre-election 
promises, weakly surrendered to the Aldrich- 
Cannon coterie. Then, by way of adding insult 
to injury, Mr. Taft told the people, whom he had 
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deceived, that the wretched tariff bill he supinely 
signed, was the best tariff Jaw the country has 
ever had. 

Nor was this all. It is evident that a conspir- 
acy exists to ram through a ship subsidy bill this 
winter, thus piling Pelion upon Ossa, doubling 
the burdens borne by the people for the beneht of 
the few, who are to be specially privileged at the 
expense of the many. In this conspiracy Mr. 
Taft, wittingly or otherwise, is particeps criminis, 
since in his cross-country speeches and later in 
his official message to congress he 1s found ad- 
vocating this unwise and un-American plan. 
Whatever criticisms, then, that are leveled against 
the present administration, were invited first by 
his own conduct and are not due to the shortcom- 
ings of his subordinate officials. If there sare 
breakers ahead of the Republican ship, it is the 
Aldrich-Cannon crew, under Chief Navigator 
Taft, which must be held accountable for possible 
disaster. Ballinger may prove an unpleasant in- 
cident, but his defects, if they are shown to exist, 
while grave enough, are petty, compared with the 
unkept pledges of his superior ofhcer. 

Should the senate resolution carry, offered by 
Mr. Gore of Oklahoma, naming Messrs. Nelson, 
Dolliver, Lodge, Bristow, Root. Tillman, Stone 
and Owen as the investigating bady of the upper 
house, it is safe to say no perfunctory inquiry 
will follow, and certainly no coat of whitewash 
will be administered if a less decorative appare! 
is demanded. Should the probing result in an 
adverse verdict for the secretary of the interior, 
the President will be placed in a most embar- 
rassing position, considering his recent elaborate 
exculpation of Ballinger, which, coming as it did, 
on the verge of the Taft touring trip, was felt to 
be a wholly perfunctory finding on his part. The 
body of the “vindication” evidently was prepared 
in the secretary's own office or under his super- 
vision. It did not ring true. It could not, in the 
nature of things, have emanated from the Presi- 
dent. 

RIDING FOR A HARD FALL 

E COULD wish that the San Francisco 

dailies and weeklies were not so fond of 
attributing every act performed by Los Angeles, 
that chances to displease our northern compatri- 
ots, to motives of jealousy on our part. When 
it is not this unhappy reason. then it is revenge 
that governs our springs of action, according to 
these near-sighted critics. It was revenge that 
prompted us to vote against the proposed sea- 
wall improvements three years ago, if we may 
believe our strabismus-afflicted neighbors, and it 
is jealousy that moves us-—to declare for San 
Diego, rather than for—Sam Francisco, in the 
Panama canal fair controversy now raging. 

Pish, tush! Our nortbern<colleagues are pur- 
posely blind to. the facts” TNey well know that 
their own civic bodies fl6oded Southern Califor- 
nia with circular letters tirgive® the defeat of the 
proposed harbor resolutions, in which we ac- 
quiesced solely at their instigation, and now they 
deliberately ignore the prior rights of San Diego, 
which we are bound to respect, preferring to at- 
tribute our decision to any mean motive but the 
right and proper one. How absurd of the Wasp, 
for example, in its current issue, to intimate that 
the “obstinate opposition” of our people to San 
I'rancisco’s wishes is because we cannot get the 
fair here, so, to spite the north, we are espousing 
San Diego’s cause. Why ignore San Diego’s 
claims, as do all the San Francisco papers in 
discussing the subject of the proposed fair? Must 
we be as futilely blind because they are? How 
childish and ridiculous! 

If California should miss this opportunity to 
celebrate the canal opening, in 1915, as is darkly 
hinted, the blame will attach to San Francisco 
and not to the “refractory southerners,” as in- 
timated. San Diego is standing on her rights, 
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and the press this side of the Tehachapi is a 
unit in declaring for the Bay City, not because 
of sectional prejudice in the matter, but on the 
broader ground of justice. Congressman Hayes 
is as unfair as his colleague, Mr. Knowland, in 
the attitude taken that “San Francisco is the only 
place on the coast for an exposition celebrating 
such a stupendous event as the joining of the two 
oceans. I{ the congressmen were frank, they 
would tell San Francisco that she has her hands 
full in conserving her present resources, in con- 
tinting the work of rehabilitating the city, with- 
out frittering away her energies on a world’s 
fair ignis fatuus. 

It requires a stable community, untrammelled 
by internal disturbances, such as have so afflicted 
the northern metropolis, physicaly and morally, 
to undertake the exposition project with any hope 
of ultimate success. If San Francisco shall be so 
unfortunate as to wrench from San Diego that 
which is her right, the city by the Golden Gate 
will long and bitterly rue the act. It is surely 
riding for a hard fall. 


LEOPOLD’S “CRIME OF THE CONGO” 

EKNEWED interest attaches to Conan Doyle’s 

monograph on the “Crime of the Congo,” 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., in which 
the noted English author unqualifiedly arraigns 
the late Leopold IJ. of Belgium for the brutalities 
that have cursed the establishment of the so- 
called free state, the avarice and cupidity of the 
Belgian monarch being held primarily responsi- 
ble for the atrocities committed on the defense- 
less natives. 

Fifty million dollars is conservatively estimated 
to be the private fortune of the late king, largely 
the proceeds of rubber that cost the lives of 
thousands of innocent black men and_ black 
women, whose only crime was that they could 
not turn in to their white talesmen enough of the 
raw product to appease the greedy lust of their 
self-imposed masters. It is a fearful story of 
man’s inhumanity to man that Conan Doyle re- 
cites, and the evidence he adduces is so minute, 
so circumstantial, so well authenticated by cor- 
roborative testimony that éven the most skeptical 
must be shaken after a careful reading of the 
details presented in proof of his charges. 

With deadly precision Leopold’s accuser has 
massed his facts. He tells how the Congo Free 
State—what grim irony in that adjective—came 
to be founded, the result of a called conference of 
humanitarians and travelers who met at Brus- 
sels in 1876 for the purpose of debating various 
plans by which the Dark Continent might be 
opened up to civilizing influences. From. this 
conference sprang the so-called International 
Belgian Association, which, in spite of its name, 
was almost entirely a Belgian body, with the Bel- 
gian king as president. Its professed object was 
the exploration of the country and the founding 
of stations which should be rest-houses for tray- 
elers and centers of civilization. 

For Stanley’s part in opening up the Congo 
for trade no harsh criticism is offered. True, he 
was an early agent of Leopold, but his intentions 
are pronounced admirable. He was a hard man, 
says Conan Doyle, but he was no hypocrite. 
Stanley believed that Leopold was actuated by 
the highest principles-at the time he was en- 
gaged in the pioneer work, since he wrote in re- 
gard to expressed English skepticism of the Bel- 
gian monarch’s motives: “They (the doubters) 
cannot appreciate rightly, because there are no 
dividends attaching to it, this ardent, vivifying and 
expansive sentiment, which seeks to extend civil- 
izing influences among the dark races, and to 
brighten up with the glow of civilization the dark 
places of sad-browed Africa.” 

Stanley lived to see how egregiously mistaken 
he had been, to discover that the unselfish senti- 
ment of King Leopold II. had developed into divi- 
dends of 300 per cent per annum. Meanwhile, his 
energetic work resulted in the procuration of up- 
ward of 450 “treaties” with the natives, by which 
land was transferred from the original owners of 
the soil to the International Association, i.e., Leo- 
pold. The consideration is not given in detail, 
but for a similar transaction carried out by a 
Belgian officer in 1883, at Palabala, the payment 
made to the native chief consisted of “one coat of 
red cloth with gold facings, one red cap, one 
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white tunic, one piece of white baft, one piece of 
red points, one box of liqueurs, four demijohns of 
rum, two boxes of gin, 128 bottles of gin, twenty 
red handkerchiefs, forty singlets and forty old 
eetton ecaps.”’ 


Qn such “treaties” Leopold, acting for the as- 
sociation of which he was the controlling spirit 
and its largest stockholder, based his right of emi- 
nent domain. The chief was under the impres- 
sion that he was giving permission for the estab- 
lishment of a station; he could not have thought 
that he was actually bartering away the land, 
since it was held by a communal tenure for the 
entire tribe, hence was not his to barter. Yet, 
on the strength of stich treaties twenty millions 
of people have been expropriated, and the whole 
wealth and land of the country proclaimed to be- 
long, not to the inhabitants, but to the state— 
that is, to King Leopold. Armed with this sheaf 
of treaties, the Belgian king approached Euro- 
pean powers with high sentiments of humanitari- 
anism and with a definite request that the state 
which he was forming should receive a recog- 
nized status among the nations. Was he wholly 
a hypocrite? Who can say? We can only judge 
by results. He was astute enough, at least, to 
choose the line of least resistance. Leopold’s 
professions of humanity made the whole world 
his enthusiastic allies. Formal recognition was 
given to the new state and thus was made pos- 
sible the strictest of commercial monopolies-—an 
organization which was destined to crush out all 
general private trade in a country as large as the 
whole of Europe with Russia omitted. At the 
congress of Berlin, called to regulate the situa- 
tion, the nations vied with one another in fur- 
thering the plans of King Leopold and in ex- 
tolling his high aims. The Congo Free State was 
created amid general rejoicings. Even the vet- 
eran Bismarck, as credulous as the others, pro- 
nounced his baptismal blessing. Under such aus- 
pices was Leopold’s pet project given birth. 

Space forbids more than brief reference to the 
provisions of the Berlin congress. One of the 
most important proclaims that “no power which 
exercises sovereign rights in the said regions 
shall be allowed to grant therein either monopoly 
or privilege of any kind in commercial matters.” 
Another, and a still more important one, reads: 
i All the powers pledge them- 
selves to watch over the preservation of the na- 
tive populations and the improvement of their 
moral and materia! conditions of existence, and 
to work together for the suppression of slavery 
and the slave trade.” To this pledge the United 
States with the united nations of Europe was a 
signatory. How has it kept its trust? 

Follows a long, horrible tragedy, vouched for 
by priests and missionaries, traders, travelers and 
consuls, all corroborated but in no way reformed, 
by a Belgian commission of inquiry. These poor 
black men, really the wards of the allied powers, 
have been ruthlessly robbed of all they possessed, 
debauched, degraded, mutilated, tortured, mur- 
dered; all on such a scale as has never occurred 
before in the whole course of history, and all to 
bring greater financial rewards to King Leopold’s 
ptivate purse. It does not avail this country to 
say that France and Germany have allowed these 
atrocities to be committed without voicing a 
protest. The United States must take its share 
of the obloquy accruing, without pointing the 
finger of shame at another power by way of ex- 
cuse. The damning facts are not to be confuted, 
and we are, in a measure, responsible. 

It was King Leopold who organized the gov- 
ernment of the new state, which in theory was to 
be independent of Belgitm. In Europe, Leopold 
was a constitutional monarch; in Africa, an abso- 
lute autocrat. All the officials of the state owed 
their appointments to him and were paid by him, 
to whom, alone, they were responsible. Before 
long all lands not actually occupied by the natives 
were proclaimed to be the property of the state, 
which meant that, save for the scanty fields of 
grain or manioc surrounding the villages, the an- 
cestral wandering places of the natives, rich in 
rubber, camwood, copal, ivory and skins, the 
sole objects of their commerce, were taken from 
the natives and transferred by a stroke of the pen 
to their “humanitarian” governors. Having thus 
seized the patrimony of these ignorant creatures 
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they were under obligation to aid and uplift, the 
next step was to force the former owners to gar- 
ner these products for the benefit of their mas- 
ters 

By the passage of a specious act the blacks 
were bound over in terims of seven years’ service 
In a manner indistinguishable from slavery. An 
army at the same time was created to enforce 
this servitude, if the arbitrary demands of the 
brutal taskmasters were not. met. Barbarous and 
cannibalistic tribes were drafted into a sort of 
wild militia to harass the poor creatures who 
failed to comply with the harsh terms set, and, 
in default, cruelty and outrage of unspeakable 
character resulted. With two thousand white 
agents, scattered through the “free” state, each 
with a tract of country containing a certain num- 
ber of villages in his charge, he was given carte 
blanche to gather the rubber, the most valuable 
asset. The larger the collection, the greater 
the agent’s bonus, and the quicker his release 
from servitude and return to civilization to en- 
joy the fruits of his industry. With a band of 
caunibals under a head-man to carry out his 
wishes, the work of enforcing the unreasonable 
demands of King Leopold was begun. Individ- 
uals and villages and whole districts fell victims 
to this horrible system. The more terror the 
capita or head-man inspired the more useful he 
was, since he was the more quickly obeyed, hence 
more rubber was yielded. When the product fel] 
off, physical acts of barbarities followed. 

In this terrible manner the wealth of the Congo 
was laid at Leopold’s feet, and not a single signa- 
tory of the Berlin congress, that gave the state 
official recognition, so far has interposed a pro- 
test. Awful mutilations have been witnessed by 
missionaries, priests, consuls and traders of dif- 
ferent nationalities, including Americans, their 
sworn affidavits being presented by Conan Doyle, 
aud, in fact, taken from the official evidence given 
before the Belgian commission, which, being 
composed of Leopold’s creatures, in the main, did 
nothing but pass meaningless resolutions. One 
of the worst indictments was the cutting off of 
living hands, thousands of negroes being muti- 
lated in this manner by the undisciplined “army” 
maintained to keep the natives in a state of ter- 
rorism. It 1s a sickening record, with many spe- 
cific examples of amazing cruelty recorded and 
many more that could have been included offered 
by a cloud of witnesses. No man can read this 
indictment without feeling his gorge rise, without 
experiencing a sense of burning injustice and in- 
tolerable wrong, even as did the narrator. 

All that is told, however, is not past history. 
It is of daily occurrence at this time. The slavery 
of the people with all that it entails continues, 
and the export of rubber is not decreasing, which 
argues that the “system” is still maintained with 
greater energy than ever, since with the working 
out of old districts new ones must be exploited. 
What is to be done? Nothing at Belgium. so 
long as Leopold lived. Perhaps the new king 
may be amenable to reason, but the initiative. 
clearly, must be with the signatories, and why not 
the United States? A Roosevelt, having a defi- 
nite understanding of the brutalizing process is 
needed at this juncture. America, in 1884, was 
the first power to recognize the new state. Hers, 
then, be the duty to act at this stage of affairs. 
The conscience of Europe needs quickening. Let 
it be our task, the task of the United States, tn 
demand that the sack of the Congo be stopped. 
and the spoliation of a nation summarily halted. 


GRAPHITES 


“I told you so” shrieks Commander Peary, now 
that the Copenhagen decision adverse to Dr. Cook 
has been rendered. So he did, so he did, but for 
his own sake, it were better that he failed to re- 
mind us of a most painful recollection, so far as 
he is concerned. Admiral Schley’s suggestion is 
a pertinent one: That Peary now get ready to 
submit his documentary polar evidence to the 
same tribunal that weighed Cook’s data and found 
them wanting. If the Copenhagen savants are 
satished that Peary reached the north pole. there 
will be fewer skeptics left in this country in re- 
gard to that claim. 


Having tried the immunity-to-small-fry-offenders 
plan, in the New York custom-house sugar fraud 
cases, with the result that several higher-ups have 
been convicted, Collector Loeb is found indors- 
ing the method as the only feasible way to reach 
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the chief sinners. This is the principle along which 
Heney chose to work in San Francisco, with the 
result that an avalanche of severe criticism was 
jJaunched at his head. Several of his bitterest de- 
famers are now found approving the Loeb form 
of procedure. It seems to make a difference 
whose ox is being gored or likely to be gored. Ti 
Heney was wrong, then so also is Loeb. But in 
both instances we hold the end in sight justified 
the means. 


Why should a man, caught red-handed in the 
act of robbing the safe of a concern with which 
he was at one time connected in a business way, 
be fed on non-prison fare, pampered by the po- 
lice and in various ways differentiated from other 
suspects under arrest and awaiting trial? This 
question is forcibly raised by the unwise attitude 
assumed at local police headquarters toward a 
degenerate son of a former respected attorney, 
now deceased, whose disregard for the laws has 
brought him within the shadow of the peniten- 
tiary. This solicitude for the widowed mother 
is beautiful, doubtless, but unjust to the com- 
munity, whose rights the prisoner has traversed. 
Other culprits have widowed mothers, unfortu- 
nately, but that fact does not militate against 
their punishment for crimes committed. If Mrs. 
Harris suffers, whose the fault, who is to blame? 
The son, who, despite his fine education, his many 
opportunities, has, like his equally depraved 
brother, deliberately chosen the downward path, 
is the one who has shamefully abused his priv- 
ileges and caused his mother to suffer, and to 
show him favors at this time, when he so little 
deserves them, is an outrageous subversion of 
justice. We may be deeply sorry for his family, 
but that should not lead us to heap favors on 
the one who has brought them untold sorrow and 
lasting disgrace. 


Replying to our friendly warning, that a con- 
tinuance of its present attitude in favoring a ship 
subsidy bill, so wholly at variance with its pro- 
fessions of ethical and moral uplift in other di- 
rections, will inure to it only trouble and tribu- 
lation, the California Weekly cries out, “Bring 
on your better way, Brother Graphic, and if you 
can show that it will produce the desired result. 
you can count on the California Weekly.” We 
do not aspire to furnish our contemporary with 
convictions. If Editor Pillsbury fails to see that 
government aid, taken from the masses to profit 
the few, is fundamentally wrong, we fear that we 
cannot help him. Germany is fostering a strong 
maritime commerce by building her ships in the 
cheapest markets; which, at least, we should do. 
In addition to the tariff imposts, which enable 
the manufacturers to put an exorbitant price on 
steel plate, there are navigation laws that still 
further handicap the commercial marine interests, 
but all enacted in the sacred name of protection. 
With the tariff wall debarring interchange of 
commodities on the free oceans, all the subsidies 
we may pile on wont make our shipping profit- 
able. Low tariffs and return cargoes are what 
we need to restore the American flag to all 
oceans and harbors. Ship subsidies are only a 
crutch, calculated to assist the individual, not the 
masses. Will subsidies give us lower ocean 
freights, Mr. Pillsbury? Not for a moment. 





Let Your Light Shine 


Let your light shine— 
Light is divine, 

See that it does not die or dwindle; 
A little spark 
In this world’s dark 

May serve the altar flame to kindle. 


Let your light shine— 
Your heart a shrine, 

The heavenly flame forever burning, 
It is the guide 
God doth provide 

For a poor wayward soul returning. 


Let your light shine— 
Men seek a sign, 
A ray abeam, a gleam of glory; 
It was a star 
That led afar 
The wise men of our Christmas story. 


Let your light shine— 

And those who pine 
Deep in the shadow of the valley, 

Will see you climb, 

To hetghts sublime, 
And answer bravely to the rally. 


Let your light shine— 
A slender vine 
Will follow sunward in its growing; 
And men desire, 
Achieve, aspire, 
Toward God, their Sun, although unknowing. 
GERTRUDE DARLOW. 











GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


ly a civic or a state event. But the re-open- 

ing of the Palace was different. It has, in- 
deed, been a general destival, lasting two days 
and nights, and not finished yet. It was the 
crowning of San Francisco’s reconstruction—the 
resurrection of its center. “Now the old town is 
itself again!” is the conviction that has been on 
thousands of tongues these last few days. Old 
gentlemen, who have not been in the city since 
the Fire, were found in their old corners in the 
Palace court last Thursday afternoon. In a twink- 
ling, the city’s clearing house of political specu- 
lation, social gossip, financial rumor, anecdote 
and reminiscence was restored. The newspapers 
filled page after page with description of the re- 
opening celebrations, and vied with one another 
in glorifying" the Palace. «Wednesday evening 
there was a state banquet, of which 750 guests 
partook, and the following evening there was 
not a corner in which a tabie was not squeezed 
to accommodate the 1,500 men and women who 
dined and celebrated. The first day that the hotel 
was opened to the public it is calculated that not 
less than 15,000 people visited the old haunts in 
their new dress. 


| G. or re-opening a hotel is not usual- 


x x * 


Los Angeles was well represented at the re- 
opening ceremonies. At the initial banquet there 
were Milo M. Potter, Col. J. B. Lankershim, Col. 
W.M. Garland and Michael J. Connell. The fol- 
lowing evening Mr. and Mrs. Milo M. Potter en- 
tertained Col. and Mrs. Garland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Connell, Miss Nina Jones and Mr. 
Chester Murphy. Mr. and Mrs. Nat F. Wilshire 
also were among the first-nighters. 

* oy  ) 

At this writing “the drug store bandit” its still 
at large. He has created almost as much ex- 
citement as “the gas-pipe men” of three years 
ago. A curious feature of the case is that the 
original hold-up of a drug store has caused an 
epidemic of hold-ups in that particular line of 
industry. More than one obscure druggist has se- 
cured copious free advertising by reporting a 
hold-up in his establishment, and 1f a woman 
hitting the cash register desires to see her picture 
in the papers, all she has to do is to wait until she 
is alone in the store and telephone the police that 
she has been visited by the elusive bandit, with 
whose description everyone in San I rancisco 1s 
now painfully” familiar. The police have made 
dozens of arrests, and several times have been 
congratulated by the newspapers for their cap- 
ture of the genuine article, but all the suspects 
have been able to prove undeniable alibis. 

* > * 

San Francisco has two more bond elections 
ahead of her within the next few weeks. Thurs- 
day the people again will be asked to decide the 
fate of the Geary street ratlroad, whether or not 
they desire to embark on an experiment of mu- 
nicipal operation, at a cost of more than $2,000,- 
O00) sealiauiwary wt, .sthes wih portant swater sboid 
election takes place. The first proposition is to 
raise $45,000,000 for the securing of the Hetch- 
Hetchy; the second is the outright purchase of 
the Spring Valley Company, water, lands and 
platitewatea COst OT 935;000,000. 

* * 


General Jim Simithgioemerly civil-governor of 
the Philippine Islands, 1s the latest Moses talked 
of to lead the Democrats out of the wilderness 
of non-officeholding. Theodore Bell would like 
to be the Democratic candidate again for the 
governorship, but his “butting in” to the recent 
municipal campaign has spoiled his chances. 

x *« * 


Col. John P. Irish, who for sixteen years has 
held the sinecure of naval officer for the port, has 
so often been reported as about to lose the po- 
sition that now that the definite announcement of 
Gen. George A. Stone’s appointment comes from 
Washington nobody gives it full credence. Irish 
was apointed by President Cleveland in 1893,’ but 
for thirteen years has retained his office under 
Republican administrations. General Stone has 
been a candidate for the position for the last 
dozen years, and now, at last, it looks as if he 
will succeed the colonel as nava! officer, with noth- 
ing to do but draw his salary and occasionally 
hoist his pennant. 

Mrs. Milo M. Potter and her beautiful daughter, 
Miss Nina Jones, returned to Santa Barbara last 
Saturday, after six weeks of social triumphs. Of 
all the season's beauties, Miss Jones has been 
most admired and feted. 

There is a row on between those two stalwart 
statesmen of Humboldt county, George A. Knight 
and Governor Gillett. At the Palace banquet, 
Knight let it be known that he was for Charlie 
Curry for governor, and he has since taken occa- 


sion to let it be known he disapproves Gillett’s 

increasing popularity. Perhaps the fact that 

Senator Perkins recently stated that he consid- 

ered Gillett his logical successor may have dis- 

turbed Knight’s equilibrium. Rv Hise 
San Francisco, December 21. 


BROWSINGS IN AN OLD BOOK SHOP 


ALLAD literature dates back to the earliest 
form of human expression. Its quaint and 
primitive traits, its choice of topics and 

modes of treatment appealed to the masses un- 
versed in book learning, so that it long remained 
a popular vehicle for recording sentiment, passion. 
emotion and descriptive narrative. Not to hark 
back to the sagas of the north, how the border 
*feuds beteen Briton and Scot fired the imagina- 
tion of the ancient minstrel, who, prior to the 
accession of James I., was persona grata aft all 
feudal gatherings and castle hall festivities. But 
as Scott has sung in his “Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” “the bigots of the iron time” having called 
“the wandering art a crime,’ the balladmongers 
gradually went out of business and the art lan- 
guished. Compare the fiery, spirited ballads of 
the ante-James reign to the tame and flat modern 
imitations that have succeeded. ‘The latter are 
as far from the genuine songs of the old times 
as Dr. Cook is from north pole honors. 
*K * * 

For ballads I have always had a weakness. Dr. 
Percy’s “Reliques” is a favorite volume, and in 
an old chap book I have a quiverful of records of 
obsolete habits, tastes and customs done in quaint 
verse, Consequently, when I picked up this week, 
at the Old Book Shop, a volume of “Early Bal- 
lads,” illustrated with numerous fine steel en- 
gravings, edited by Robert Bell and published in 
1864, J quickly made myself a Christmas present 
of the little red-covered book. There are two 
score famous old songs between the boards, rang- 
ing from John Lydgate’s “London Lackpenny,” 
of the fourteenth century, to “The Merchant’s 
Daughter of Bristow,” taken from the Rox- 
burghe collection in the British Museum. It was 
a popular ballad early in the seventeenth century, 
and has been frequently reprinted since its initial 
appearance. “The Nut Brown Maid” dates back 
to Henry VIII.’s time in printed form, although 
there can be little doubt that it was sung long be- 
fore it was given to the public in the types. Robin 
Hood, another favorite, probably belongs to the 
fourteenth century, and the history of “Patient 
Grissell” is antecedent to 1590. The story upon 
which the ballad is founded was first related by 
Boccaccio. The earliest English version is in the 
Canterbury Tales. It will be recalled that Patient 
Grissell, from being a poor man’s daughter, came 
to be a great lady in France, being a pattern to 
all virtuous women. 

“Chevy Chase,” which records one of the old 
feuds of the Percy and Douglas families, is one 
of the most ancient of the border ballads, and is 
replete with rude strength. Each line rings like a 
clarion note. “King Arthur's Death,” “The Span- 
ish Lady's -—Bove,” “Sehnmie_o' Cocklesmuir,. 
“Lord Beichan,’ “Mary Ambree’—which ballad I 
fancy gave Kipling his suggestion for the title of 
“Captains Courageous’—“The Old and Young 
Courtier.” “The Bonny Hind Squire,” “The Mer- 
maid,” ‘“The Jew’s Daughter,” “The Cruel Sister,” 
“Saddle to Rags”’—a rare Yorkshire ditty—‘“Lord 
Lovel” and a score or more of almost equally fam- 
ous verses have delighted my eyes and senses, be- 
tween whiles, since I came upon the book. With 
not a few I was already familiar; the newer ac- 
quiantances afforded additional pleasure. 

kx 

Shakespeare not necessarily held the ballad 
singers in scorn. “I had rather be a kitten and 
ery mew, than one of these same metre ballad- 
mongers,” he put into the mouth of Hotspur, in 
Henry IV. But Hotspur, doubtless, was ridicul- 
ing the court poets of his time, rather than the 
border songs, of whose deeds he was a living par- 
ticipant. He was impatient of “mincing” poetry, 
and, as a commentator has pointed out, in dis- 
closing this trait, the great bard gave a splendid 
touch of insight. Do you recall the rogue, Au- 
tolycus, in “Winter’s Tale?” He is interrogated 
by the clown as to his wares, and replies, “bal- 
lads,” continuing: ‘Here’s one to a very doleful 
tone; how a usurer’s wife was brought to bed of 
twenty money bags at a burthen, and how she 
longed to eat adders’ heads and toads carbon- 
adoed.’” Mopsa urges the clown to purchase. 
She wants a “merry” one, and Autolycus suggests 
“Two Maids Wooing a Man,” which all three 
sing, showing the tune and the ditty were well 
known in that region. JI wish I could reproduce 
a few of the quaint illustrations from the old chap 
book I possess to embellish this all too brief 
“browsing.” S.J ae 
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ROUND THE WORLD WITH ROB ROSS 


[Robert E. Ross, son of the distinguished Judge Erskine 
M, Ross ef the United States circuit cuurt, a graceful writer 
and author of many charming stories and poems, is touring the 
world with a view to gaining impressions for a book of travel 
sketches. His refreshingly original observations will appear 
exclusiveiy in The Graphic by special arrangement with this 
talented Los Angelan.—Editor. ] 


AMAKURA, less than an hour from Yoko- 
hama by rail, is a seaside summer resort, 
very popular with the foreign residents of 

Yokohama, and the wealthy Japanese. It is a 
charmingly situated village, and contains some fine 
villas, and the Kaihinin 
Hotel, which is very 
comfortable and mod- 
ern, under Japanese 
management, but run 
on European lines. The 
beach 1s very wide, of 
fine, light yellow sand, 
and swings inland cres- Bg 
cent-wise, the horns of [ge 
the crescent formed by & 
abrupt and rugged pine- 
clad  promontories. 
There is a good surf, 
and the sea bathing is 
excellent. I was there 
rather late in the sea- 
sen, but October 27 
found the temperature 
of the water agreeably 
warm. Kamakura was an ancient capital of Japan. 
Its chief “sight” for tourists 1s the Daibutsu, or 
great bronze Duddha. The image is about fifty feet 
in height, and is really very tmposing—the brood- 
ing calm and serenity of the huge figure grows 
upon One with each subsequent visit to the shrine. 
At the gate, yielding entrance to the compound, 
within which the Daibutsu sits enthroned, is this 
inscription, in Chinese and English characters: 

Stranger, whosoever thou art and whatsoever be 
thy creed, when thou enterest this sanctuary re- 
member thou treadest upon ground hailowed by 
the worship of ages. 

This is the Temple of Buddha and the Gate of 
the Eternal, and should therefore be entered with 
reverence. 





* 2K * 

Not far from Nikko, and near a little mountain 
village called Yumoto, there is a most excellent 
Japanese hotel, the Ichinoya of Tonosawa. The 
scenery at Tonosawa reminds one of some of the 
mountain resorts near Los Angeles—Matilija, for 
instance-—except that the Japanese hills are green- 
er bv far, and more densely wooded. A fine trout 
stream roars and tumbles over the rocks by the 
entrance of the Ichinoya, but during the days I 
stayed there it rained so constantly that fishing 
in any comfort was out of the question—-and so 
Pneenet trey mw, but I saw lots of trout. 

The Ichinoya is a typical Japanese hotel; one 
discards shoes and European garb upon entrance, 
and, attired in kimono or ukata, girded with obi, 
and sandalled in straw zori, one is quite com- 
fortable, and soon learn to do without chairs and 
beds—to sleep on soft quilts on the floor instead, 
and to fold your legs under you when at the 
table, whtch is about three inches from the mat- 
ting af the floor. One’s “chow” and beverages 
are brought by silent-footed, smiling nesaus, who 
are both deft and quick at serving—taken alto- 
gether, the native hotel is a very pleasant place. 

x Ok Ok 


There are at Tonosawa many hot springs, of sul- 
phur and other minerals, and the water from these 
is led through suspended bamboo pipes from the 
mountainside.to the baths of the hotel. The tem- 
perature of the water is in some instances so 
hot as to be almost intolerable. The bath is a 
most informal institution. The sexes bathe to- 
gether indiscriminately, betraying an innocence 
as unusttal as it is charming. There are, however, 
separate baths obtainable for those who desire 
them. The steaming hot water flows constantly 
through wooden tanks sunk flush with the floor. 
The tanks or pools have slatted bottoms, through 
which the water bubbles up, so that it is always 
pure and sweet, and everything about the baths is 
scrupulously clean. 

The maples had just begun to turn, showing 
here and there on the mountainside splotches of 
crimson, which, later, with the advent of colder 
weather, would spread and cover the hills with a 
blaze of lurid color. Near Yumoto is a very 
pretty waterfall—_the Tamadare—from which a 
series of ponds are fed, containing carp of every 
shade and hue of the rainbow. Archery practice 
is a favorite sport of the people, at which they 
are most expert—a relic of feudal days—and near 
the Tamadare there is a well-equipped court, 
where, after spending many quiversful of arrows, 
I finally scored a bullseye. 

I had been weeks in Japan before I had my first 
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| glimpse of Fujisan. Clouds and mist had persist- 


ently obscured all but the base of the sacred 
mountain. But one day the sun conquered, and 
the noble peak stood forth against a background 
of matchless blue—his coat hoary with the first 
snow of the season. Fujiyama is the trade-mark 
of Japan; its outline appears on every screen, 
every fan, tucked away in the background of every 
picture. 

The game markets are well supplied. The gour- 
met may have his choice of snipe, woodcock, duck, 
teal, pheasant, quail, hare and venison. Fish are 
to be had in yariety and abundance, and are ex- 
cellent. A small crayfish, called here lobster— 
really, an ecrevisse—is to be had, and crab as 
well, but they do not compare favorably with 
those of our coast. 

I crossed from Yokohama to Shanghai on the 
German mail, a voyage of six days. The ship— 
the “Princess Alice’—stopped two days at Kobe 
and one day at Nagasaki. The German mail runs 
a fine line of steamers in this service—large, com- 
fortable ships, with excellent table and service, 
and a band on board. It is true one is surfeited 
with ptumpernickel in the dining saloon and 
“penuchle” in the smoking room, but then the 








' beer is German beer, than which all other beer is 


' a more beautiful bit of water. 














imitation, and that makes up for a lot. The voy- 
age through the Inland Sea of Japan is one never 
to be forgotten. It would be hard, indeed, to find 
The ship at times 
passes so close to the rugged, heavily-timbered 
islands that one might throw an orange from the 
deck to the beach. 
* * * 

shanghai is a great, big, roaring city—well 
called the “Chicago of the East.” The foreign 
settlements—apart from the native section—give 
one the impression of an European city; great 
buildings of brick and stone, wide, well-paved 
streets, electric tramcars, and all that sort of 
thing. The Bund extends for a long distance 
along the river front. The Whangpoo river itself, 
which forms the harbor of Shanghat, simply teems 
with shipping of all descriptions. Tairly large 
ships, steamers and men-of-war come up the river 
as far as Shanghai, but the largest ships lie in 
the roadstead off Woosung, twenty miles or so 
down the river, at the mouth of the great, turbid, 
yellow Yangtze river. 

I have never seen so lively and thronged a har- 
bor. San Irancisco, Liverpool, Southampton, the 
port of London, New York harbor itself, are mere 
park ponds when compared to it. Ships great 
and small, and odd craft of all nations weave in 
aud out as in a maze; and the tall ships at anchor 
look like a village afloat, with here and there a 
grim man-of-war, bristling with guns, frowning at 
the busy scene. 

The streets are thronged with people from the 
four corners of the earth, the costumes varying 
with the nationality—and all affording a melange 
of color and complexion that would delight the 
soul of a water colorist. The Chinese women of 
the higher castes have perforce to be carried in 
“chairs” or trundled along on wheelbarrows, for 
their feet have been cruelly bound by thongs dur- 
ing childhood to prevent their normal growth 
and usefulness. The practice seems to be main- 
tained. 

Shanghai is well policed. There are tall, bearded 
Sikhs, wearing gaudy red turbans; typical Eng- 
lish “bobbies” and Sphinx-like Chinese in queer, 
red-tasseled straw helmets. The native city ex- 
tends for miles and miles—Shanghai is built on a 
plain, almost a marsh—how many I don’t know, 
and will never find out, for the smells, the awfu! 
smells, are beyond my stomaching! 

* x * 


Yesterday afternoon I took a drive along the 
Bubbling Well road—the “Avenue du Bois” of 
Shanghai—with one of the residents here, who 
pointed out to me the notables of the Shanghai 
haute monde, and of the lesser one. Everyone 
drives here at four o’clock, and some of the 
tunmnouts are very simert. 

Bubbling Well road is really a most beautiful 
drive, extending several miles out of the business 
section, past the race course, a very large and 
handsome country club, and many fine residences 
of grey and red brick—pretentious places, sur- 
rounded by large, well-kept parks and grounds. 

One of the handsomest residences is surmount- 
ed by a large cupola, apparently an afterthought, 
and the story is that the present owner—a woman 
—is living there with two husbands, one of them 
quite dead, with apartments in the cupola. When 
husband No. 1 died, leaving his widow a large 
estate, he left it upon condition that it was to be 
hers for only so long as she kept his body in the 
house. So the widow had the cupola built, sealed 
hubby tightly within it—and promptly married 
again, and lives there right merrily with her two 
spouses—the Quick and the Dead! 

Another residence nearby—a very large and im- 
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posing one, standing in the center of a beautiful 
park—-was built by a weaithy man who, during 
his lifetime, was possessed of a wife, his ducats, 
and sixteen chiidren. 

Kk ok Ok 

In building so large a mansion, it was his idea 
that his numerous progeny should all live under 
the parental rooftree with their wives and hus- 
bands eke. The worthy man, having been gath- 
ered unto his fathers, the house and ducats were 
left to the widow with the proviso that they were 
to be hers for only so long as she kept his name— 
which was one way, an ineffectual one it proved 
—-of enjoining his widow from taking a new liege. 
His relict, apparently wearied with gazing at her 
late lord’s empty shoes, hungered for another 
man to fill them, and found him in the person of 
a canny Scot, who married her, taking her name, 
and thus they beat the devil ‘round the stump) 
What a droll world it is, to be sure! 

I have met several Los Angeles people lately: 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie Freeman, Mrs. David War- 
nock and Mr. McRae. It is good to see familiar 
faces. The post should carry this letter to The 
Graphic about Christmastide; 1 wish its editor 
and all my friends a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. Sayonara. 

KOBE RL Bak Oss. 


shanghai, China, November 18, 1909. 


LIBRARIES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


cannot fail to be impressed by the sumptu- 
ous accommodation offered for readers, 
which surpass that of every similar institution in 
the world. The completion of the Museum read- 
ing room marked an epoch in the reign of Vic- 


MERICAN visitors to the British Museum 


toria. The building, erected within the inner 
quadrangle of the Museum, is circular. It does 


not occupy the entire quadrangle, there being un- 
avoidably a clear interval of from twenty-seven to 
hfity feet all around, to vive light and air to the 
contiguous buildings, and as a guard against pos- 
sible destruction by fire from the outer parts of 
the Museum. The dome is 140 feet in diameter, 
its height being 106 feet. In this dimension of 
diameter it 1s only inferior to the Pantheon of 
Rome by two feet; St. Peter’s being only 139; 
St. Maria, in !lorence, 139; the tomb of Mahomet, 
Bejapore, 135; St. Paul’s, 112; St. Sophia, Con 
stantinople, 1e@ggeand the schurch at Darmstad@e 
ro5. In other particulars our dome is far superior. 
* ae K 


The reading room contains 1,250,000 cubic feet 
of space; its “suburbs,” or surrounding libraries, 
705,000. The building is constructed principally 
of iron, with brick arches between the main ribs, 
supported by 20 tron piers, having a section area 
of I0 superficial feet to each, including the brick 
casing, or 200 feet in all. This saving of space 
by the tse of iron 1s remarkable. The piers of 
support, on which our domt rests, thus only oc- 
cupying 2co feet, whereas the piers of the Pan- 
theon of Rome fill 7,477 feet of area, and those of 
the tomb of Mahomet 5,593. Upward of 2,000 
tons of iron was used in the construction. The 
weight of the materials utilized in the dome is 
about 4.200 tons, viz.: upward of 200 tons on each 
pier. The first standard was fixed in January, 
1855. The entire dome was roofed in and copper 
covering laiu in September, 1855. The roof is 
formed into two separate spherical and concentric 
air chambers, extending over the whole surface; 
one between the external covering and _ brick 
vaulting, the object being the equalization of tem- 
perature during extremes of heat and cold ont of 
doors; the other chamber, between the brick 
vaulting and the internal visible surface, being 
intended to carry off the vitiated air from the 
reading room. The quantity of glass used amount- 
ed to about 60,000 superficial feet. In order to 
guard against the consequences of an avalanche 
of snow falling from the dome onto the surround- 
ing libraries, the building has been carried up 
outside perpendicular to such a height above the 
spring of the arch as to form a gallery nine feet 
in width, provided with proper outlets by which 
the snow is intercepted. 

* * % 

This vast dome contains ample and comfortable 
accommodation for 300 readers. Each person has 
a separate table 4 feet 3 inches long. He is 
screened from the opposite occupant by a longi- 
tudinal screen division, above the level of the 
heads of the readers, or, if desired, only at each 
end pedestal of the tables, al] the outlets being 
under the control of valves. A tubular footrail 
also passes from end to end of each table, which 
may have a current of warm water passed through 
it at pleasure, and be used as a footwarmer if the 
reader have a slow circulation, or, perchance, 
there comes a Moscow winter. The catalogue 
tables, with shelves under, and air-distributing 
tubes between, are arranged in two concentric 
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circles around the central superintendent’s en- 
closure or rostrum, the latter being fitted with 
tables, ticket boxes and with dwarf partitions, 
surrounded by glass screens, dividing a passage 
leading to the surrounding libraries. The ped- 
estals of the tables form tubes communicating 
with the air chamber below, which is six feet 
high, and occupies the whole area of the reading 
room. It is fitted with hot water pipes, arranged 
in radiating lines. The supply of fresh air is 
obtained from a shaft sixty feet high, built on 
the north side of the north wing, about 300 feet 
distant, communicating with a tunnel or subway, 
which has branches or “loop lines” fitted with 
valves for diverting the current either wholly 
through the heating apparatus, or through the 
cold-air flues, or partly, as occasion may require. 
The air channels are of sufficient capacity to ad- 
mit a supply of fresh air for 500 persons, at the 
rate of ten cttbic feet a minute, and at a velocity 
not exceeding ten feet a second. For summer 
ventilation, steam pipes, placed at the summit of 
the roofs and dome are heated, and extract the 
foul air when the external and internal tempera- 
ture is unfavorable for the purpose. 
K ok + 


The new libraries deserve description. Their 
arrangement is equally remarkable and as original 
as the other parts of this immense and ingenious 
structure. It is calculated that the inner library 
shelyes in galleries within the dome room contain 
80,000 volumes. ‘Two elevators are placed at con- 
yenient stations for the purpose of raising the 
book to the level of the several gallery floors. 
The bookcases are of novel.and simple constrtc- 
tion, the uprights on standards being formed of 
malleable iron, galvanized and framed together, 
having hard wood inserted between the iron to 
receive the brass pins upon which the shelves 
rest. The framework of the bookcases forms the 
support for the iron perforated floors of the gal- 
lery avenue, and which are generally eight feet 
wide, the central six feet being appropriated to 
the perforated floor, and the remainder being a 
clear space between the back of the books and the 
flooring. and by which contrivance the light from 
the skylights (in all cases extending to the full 
width of the avenue) is thrown down the back of 
the books on each story, so that thé lettering of 
the back may be easily discerned throughout the 
book ranges. 

The shelves are formed of galvanized iron plates, 
edged with wainscot and covered with russet hide 
leather, and having a book-fall attached. ‘They 
are fitted on each end with galvanized iron, leath- 
er-covered, and wadded pads placed next the skele- 
ton bookcase framing, to prevent injury to the 
binding when the books are taken out or replaced. 
Between these pads the skeleton framing of the 
cases forms an aperture by which a current of air 
may pass, and ventilation be kept up throughout. 
The shelves rest upon brass pins, the holes for 
which are pierced at three-quarters of an inch 
apart from center to center; but, by a contrivance 
in the cranking of the shaft of the pin, which may 
be turned upward or downward, this interval is 
practically halved, and the position of the shelves 
may be altered three-cighths of an inch at a time. 
There are 2,750,000 of these holes! 

* * * 


In all cases, except against the external walls, 
the bookcases are double, the books being placed 
back to back, a lattice of ironwork being fixed 
for their longitudinal separation. Thus, through- 
out the whole interior of the building, there are 
no walls, the division being in all cases formed 
of a double range of books, back to back. The 
only exception is at the shelving provided for 
newspapers, a single range of which necessarily 
occupies the space of two ranges of books. Three 
thousand superficial feet of cases are provided 
for newspapers. Tor convenience of access to 
the galleries. the staircases have been placed so 
that, throughout the building, they are within 
forty feet of each other. The building contains 
three miles lineal of bookcases, and which, in all 
the cases, are eight feet high. Assuming them 
all to be spaced for the average octavo book 
size, the entire ranges form twenty-five miles of 
shelves. Assuming the shelves to be filled with 
books of paper of average thickness, the leaves 
placed edge to edge, would extend about 25,000 
miles, or more than three times the diameter of 
the globe. The cost, about $705,000, includes the 
fittings and furniture, and the necessary shelves 
for the working of the existing library establish- 
mene, 

a * ah 

The decoration of the interior dome is happily 
an exception to the monotonous and dingy shad- 
ows usually adopted in this country. Light colors 
and the purest gilding have been preferred. ‘The 
great room, therefore, notwithstanding its cir- 
cular shape, has an illuminated and elegant aspect. 
The decorative work may be briefly described. 
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The inner surface of the dome is divided into 
twenty compartments by moulded ribs, which 
are gilded with leaf prepared from pure gold, the 
soffits being in ornamental patterns, and the edges 
touching the adjoining margins fringed with a 
ieaf pattern scolloped edge. Each compartment 
contains a circular-headed window, twenty-seven 
feet high and twelve feet wide, with three panels 
above, the central one being medallion shaped. 
the whole bordered with gilt mouldings and lines, 
and the field of the panels finished in encaustic 
azure blue, the surrounding margins being of a 
warm cream color. The details of the windows 
are treated in like manner; the spandrils panels 
blue; the enriched column and pilaster caps, the 
central Aowers, the border moulding and lines 
being gilded; the margins cream color throughout 
upon the tops of the main rib’s rests. The mould 
rim of the lantern light, which is gilded and over- 
coated to correspond, ts forty feet diameter. The 
sash is formed of gilt-moulded ribs of a ray-like 
pattern, emanating from a central medallion, in 
which the royal monograin is alternated with the 
imperial crown. The under cornice, from which 
the dome springs, is suitably massive and almost 
wholly gilded, the fringe being formed into panels 
bounded by lines terminating at the ends with a 
gilt fret ornament. Tach compartment of the cor- 
nice is marked by a bold, enriched gilt console, 
which forms at once the support of the main rib 
and a base for statuary. The feet of these ribs are 
designed for colossal marble statues, the advent 
of which art we ardently invoke. 
ae * * 


Between the cornice and the floor the space is 
filled with the bookcases and galleries of access, 
the cornice, standards and railings of which are 
wholly gilded, the panels of the sofhts of the 
latter being blue, having gilded ornaments therein. 
The tables and attendants’ enclosures are of wain- 
scot, the chairs of mahogany, the doors being 
covered with Kamptulicon. To the late Mr. 
Panizzi alone is due the merit of the first concep- 
tron of a single and sufficient structure. His in- 
defatigable industry and his untiring interest in 
the Museum were devoted to the daily inspection 
of the works, and he originated constant and val- 
uable suggestions in the course of their progress. 
The vexed question of the catalogue need not be 
mooted. The amalgamation of the several cata- 
logues, which are drawn upon various plans, with 
one catalogue prepared on a uniform plan pro- 
ceeded rapidly. Letters A, B, C, D, E, F, con- 
stitute about one-third of the entire catalogue, 
and on its completion was placed in the reading 
room when it was opened. It comprises 500 vol- 
umes. The completion. of this herculean work 
was tnder the responsible superintendence of 
Mr. J. Winter Jones, the intelligent successor of 
Mr. Panizzi in the keepership of the department 
of printed books, the late Mr. Panizzi at that 
time being appointed the principal librarian. 

EDWIN AwCOGICE. 

London, December If1, 1909. 








GEORGE ARLISS AND ‘SIMPLE SEPTIMUS’ 


F “Septimus,’ now playing at the Hackett 
Theater, the interetsing thing is Mr. George 
Arliss. The play is made over from W. J. 
Locke’s novel “Simple Septimus,” by Philip Lit- 
tell, and except for the fact that it serves to bring 
Septimus in all of his simplicity and humorous 
gentleness before the audience, it is not to be 
taken too seriously. Lovers of the book depre- 
cate the omission of Zora as an influence upon 
Septimus, but condensation and elimination al- 
ways are necessary in dramatizing’a long novel, 
and in this case the part of the story most avail- 
able for the dramatist concerts Emmy Oldrieve 
and the sacrifice that Septimus makes for her. 
The motive which prompts him is not perfectly 
clear. It seems like a quixotic thing of which 
Septimus himself does not see the ultimate mean- 
ing, and it necessitates rather crude emphasis of 
a situation that might better be glossed over. But 
all this does not materially matter, for there is 
plenty of Septimus and of his simple sayings and 
doings, and that is thiemthitie thatreeliagins. Mr. 
Arliss never has had a better opportunity to show 
his art, although he has made an opportunity out 
of every role that he has played. His personal- 
ity and his physical characteristics are such that 
of necessity they show through his make-up, no 
matter how cleverly he may attend to this phase 
of his art, but in spite of this he manages so 
thoroughly to identify himself with the character 
he is playing that we never accuse him of “play- 
ing himself,’ and we find that his exquisite char- 
acterizations stay with us afterward as living peo- 
ple that we have met in the flesh. He demon- 
strates more, perhaps, than any other actor we 
have, that acting is not that which the actor puts 
on from the outside. It comes from within. 
We are introduced to the absent-minded, lov- 
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able Septimus in the little village of Nunsmere, 
where he has come to be near Zora. Everybody 
takes care of him because he can’t remember to 
take care of himself. Emmy must rescue the lit- 
tle chickens, because Septimus has killed the 
mother hen with his high-power gun and cannot 
think of anything to do but take them into the 
house and try to borrow an incubator. He in- 
vents an automatic perambulator, which will do 
away with nursemaids and their attendant po- 
licemmen, but he forgets that the baby cannot be 
trusted to manage the mechanism. He makes an 
electric attachment that will open a trunk, but 
he does not consider that, on the whole, it would 
be easier to carry a key, and he evolves the delight- 
ful idea of carrying. an alarm clock in his pocket 
to remind him of his engagements. Emmy turns 
to him naturally for sympathy, and he is the only 
one who knows that she expects to marry the 
leading man of her company, and that when Zora 
and Clem Sypher meet in her flat she will sur- 
prise them by the announcement of her engage- 
ment. Fle finds out that she has been duped and 
saves her from humiliation until the others have 
gone. Then he learns from her that matters are 
much worse than he supposed, and that between 
her and disgrace there is only limself. He con- 
ceives the idea of the marriage that will save her 
and yet leave her free when she cares to annul it. 
Here he is Septimus, the visionary, unselfish, but 
capable of grasping her need of protection, ap- 
parently unconscious of what it may involve for 
both of them, and so impractical that, as the 
curtain falls, we nd him asking the bell boy to 
tell him how to get a special license. 
ue diame 

In the next act we coine to have a genuine in- 
terest in the problem of the curiously connected 
pair. We find that they are deeply in love with 
each other, but that each feels bound by the 
terms of the contract to preserve silence for the 
sake of the other, who is entitled to freedom. 
Septimus feels that the time has come when he 
must fulfill his promise to annul the marriage. 
He consults a lawyer, but finds unexpected diff- 
culties in the way, as the Enelish law will not 
grant a divorce for the asking, and Septimus 
balks at swearing to infidelity, accompanied by 
either cruelty. desertion or bigamy. The only 
thing left to him is to take himself away from 
civilization for seven years, when he will be legal- 
ly dead. The scene is delightfully played by Mr. 


Arliss. Finally, we see him in his cottage at 
Nunsmere. He is packing up to go to Terra del 
Fuego. But, of course, he is brought to a reali- 


zation of E:immy’s love, and there is no necessity 
for him to go. He also finds that instead of being 
a poor inventor, wno has inadvertently overdrawn 
his bank account, that he is the wealthy scientist 
who has sold the patent for his high-power gun 
to the English war office for fifty thousand 
pounds and a royalty. The most delightfully fool- 
ish thing he does in the whole play is to pick up 
the small mode! of the gun and let it read the 
letter from the war office. It is just the sort of 
thing we all do when we think nobody 1s looking. 


Necessarily, the play is written in one key, for 
Emmys emotions cannot vary much and Septi- 
mus never goes to extremes. He experiences 
neither great heights nor great depths of emotion. 
He would not be Septimus if he could, he is too 
gentle, too simple for violence. But for the audi- 
ence there is a stirring of the emotions that is 
pleasurable, and the line that divides pathos and 
humor is crossed often enough to make the suc- 
cess of a second “Music Master.’ I, for one, at 
the fall of the curtain, could have seen the play 
right over again—a rare after-the-theater sensa- 
tion. The cast is a good one, but Miss Emily 
Stevens deserves a special word. She undoubt- 
edly has emotional power. She is full of inten- 
sity, and suggests admirably a wrought-up nerv- 
ous state, but she is not always in keeping with 
the spirit of the play. It is a pity that an actress 
of so much natural power should pay so little at- 
tention to the development of her physique. It 
would be a matter of a few minutes daily to over- 
come an tnpleasant hollow chestedness and un- 
graceful bending at the waist, and it would in- 
crease tremendously the effectivenes of her act- 
ing, ANNE PAGE. 

New York, December 20, 1900. 


Senator Clark Not to Join Merger 


Former United States Senator W. A. Clark of 
Montana, who was in Los Angeles last week, has 
begun to age a bit, it was remarked among the 
Montana capitalist’s intimates, when he was here. 
Mrs. Clark did not accompany her husband to the 
Pacimeveoast on this visit. Whilemieuemrne sena- 
tor confirmed, privately, that his United Verde 
copper bonanza, located near Jerome, Ariz., will 
not be a part of the proposed billion dollar Mor- 
gan-Guggenheim metal mining merger, 
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L ee tke. 
Col. Randolph Il 

From a Tucson correspondent I learn that Col. 
Epes Randolph is seriously ill at his home in 
that city. For years, at this season, Col. Ran- 
dolph’s condition has been such as to cause his 
friends serious alarm. I saw him at the theater 
a few weeks ago, and thought he was more pallid 
than usual. I hope to get better news soon of this 
remarkably efficient railroad man. 





Energy of Northenders Exemplified 

Let us doff our hats to the property owners 
north of J‘irst street, who appear determined to 
raise the $125,000 necessary to move the city hall 
to their end of town. At this writing about $80,000 
of the amount needed has been subscribed. I am 
informed that Dr. Bullard’s name is down for 
$10,000, paralleling that of I. W. Hellman, who 
has agreed to donate a similar sum. The com- 
mittee in charge of the subscription had hoped 
for $25,000 from Mr. Hellman, who, in the pioneer 
days, prior to twenty-five years ago, made his 
hrst big money in that section. of the city. The 
old Farmers and Merchants Bank, a state i1sti- 
tution for half a century, stood at the corner of 
Commiercial and Main streets, until about five 
years ago, when it moved to its present location 
at Fourth and Main, leaving its former home to 
another Hellman enternrise, the United States 
National Bank, now doing business there. ‘They 
who control the International Savings Bank, with 
its half a million dollar building investment, op- 
posite the site of the proposed new municipal 
structure, subscribed toward the latter enterprise 
$2,500, and sent the funds to the committee in 
charge, volnutarily, with a statement that if more 
is needed, it will be forthcoming. The Stimson 
Estate Company, which owns several corners at 
Third and Spring and at Third and Broadway, has 
not yet given anything, convinced, apparently, that 
its particular locations will be central for years 
to come, and that its holdings cannot be benefitted 
by the proposed change. The Equitable Savings 
Bank has given $1.000, I am informed, although 
Counctlman-elect Washburn, naturally, was averse 
to subscribing at all, owing to the official posi- 
tion which he will assume early in the new year. 





Heerst Advent Portends Shake-up 

Gossip along Newspaper Row is to the effect 
that William Randolph Hearst will make a flying 
visit to Los Angeles next week, and that a gen- 
eral shake-up in the Examiner office is to be a 
result. What reason there is for this visit, un- 
accompanied by the usual blare of trumpets, is 
not given, but the Examiner staff is displaying 
signs of nervousness, particularly the feminine 
portion. 


Governor Gage’s Appointment 

With the appointment by President Taft of 
Henry T. Gage as minister to Portugal, there 
has been one Christmas stocking well filled at 
least. The Gage selection meets with general 
approval. Henry T. Gage long since proved 
himself a public character, whose picturesque 
personality is certain to gain for him considerable 
more than a local reputation in his diplomatic 
post. That the Gage appointment was a sur- 
prise is putting it mildly. The Times’ tribute was 
not unexpected, the former governor and General 
Otis having made their peace something like 
three years ago. The two had been cronies for 
a quarter of a century, until the governor declined 
to throw overboard Walter Parker, and others of 
his executive committee, in the Gage guberna- 
torial campaign. It was while General Otis was 
in the Philippines that the split occurred, Gov- 
ernor Gage to that time having been the Times’ 
private counsel for years. That Mr: Gage is 
making a material sacrifice in relinquishing a 
practice worth at least $40,000 a year, for the 
$10,000 salary of the Portuguese mission, is un- 
questioned. It is not unlikely that Mr. Gage will 
be tranferred to a higher post before long, in 
which event he may decide to remain in the 
diplomatic service. Possibly, he may go to the 
City of Mexico, whieh is a first-class ambas- 
sadorship, in case Wilson is sent elsewhere. 
There the Gages will be thoroughly at home, Mrs. 
Gage being of Spanish descent, and her husband 
also being highly proficient in that language. I 
wonder what will become of W. I. Foley, for 

















years the Gage right bower, with the latter away 
from Los Angeles? Perhaps the former guber- 
natorial secretary will accompany his patron and 
present law partner to Lisbon, although I doubt 
if he can afford to relinquish his excellent law 
practice. I join with other of his fellow citizens 
in warm felicitations to Governor Gage, knowing 
how admirably he will adorn the Portuguese posi- 
tion. 


Major Burke’s Political Prescience 

My old friend, Major W. R. Burke, probably 
was not among those present at the feast of rea- 
son that celebrated the non-partisan municipal 
victory last week, but that need surprise no one, 
since the major is not in the habit of shouting 
from the house tops when his enemy is placed 
hors de combat. Major Burke was away in the 
fore part of the late municipal unpleasantness—for 
Smith-Mushet—doing the continent. He had been 
in the thick of the Harper recall fight, and was 
no unimportant factor in that campaign. At the 
conclusion of the malodorous affair he went to 
Europe. Almost as soon as he returned home, 
after the primaries, the major took a hand in the 
city campaign. He declined to affiliate himself 
actively with the Meyer Lissner organization, as 
such, but went out campaigning on his own hook. 
Passing a certaiti resort the afternoon of the 
recent election, he saw a notice posted, inviting 
tenders at I to 2 in any reasonable amount that 
George Alexander would defeat his opponent by 
at least 3,coo. It appealed to him as a good thing, 
and J am told that the day following the election, 
the major found himself several thousand dollars 
richer, or about the full price of his European 
trip. His victims, 1 am informed, were such wise 
people as Adolph Ramish, Cohn the cigar man, 
“Ton” McCarey and two prominent Spring street 
business men, whose names I forbear printing. 








Harry Chandler’s Prospective Profits 

Harry Chandler has confirmed my guess, made 
in this department several weeks ago, at the time 
the purchase first was announced, that he, as well 
as General H. G. Otis, promoted the sale of the 
Lankershim ranch lands to a certain syndicate, of 
which FE. T. Earl is not a member. The first pay- 
ment of $250,000 was made this week, and the 
new owners do not expect to have to pass over 
any more of their own coin. They aim to dispose 
of sufficient of their holdings of the property to 
have the second purchasers stand for the de- 
ferred payments, amounting to about $750,000, J 
believe. That the deal will net the Times prin- 
cipals about $100,000 each is probably a fair 
estimate. 


Same Qld Parker Story 

Once more the city has been served with a 
formal newspaper notice that Walter Parker has 
retired from politics here, and that he will remove 
fo ait wemetscur also that Parker’s stecessauamm 
to be Don McGarvin, ete. We get this particu- 
lar story at least twice a year, and there is about 
as much reason for its publication at this time as 
11 past years. In the first place, Parker could 
not be driven out of Los Angeles with a shot gun, 
and I’m persuaded that he will retire from poli- 
tics only when he is dead. FEiis chief, Mr. Herrin, 
likes politics also, almost as well as he does Par- 
ker. As for the Honorable Donald McGarvin, he 
is a personable man, of quiet, gentlemanly in- 
stincts, who, in the nature of things, is unlikely 
ever to pose as a boss. 


It seems to me that Dick Terris is due to ex- 
plain a palpable discrepancy in the Examiner's 
glowing account of that excellent scheme for 
aviation week. When Mr. Hearst’s newspaper 
first began booming the project, the ruddy-haired 
Dick was down on the list for a thousand dollars. 
The amount opposite his name at the present 
time reads but $100. Perhaps the genial Richard 
drew down the $000 difference for Christmas pres- 
ents. 


New Utilities Commission 


With Meyer Lissner at the head of the new 
utilities commission, and with Messrs. Haupt and 
Hart as his associates, all concerned should be 
assured in advance of a fair deal in the matter 
of charges for lighting, telephone and similar 
service, at least for a time. While it has been 
intimated broadly that the new board will be con- 
trolled largely by an evening newspaper owner, 
who owns large blocks of the stocks of certain 
corporations to be affected in matters that will 
come before the commission, the personnel of the 
commission refutes such an intimation. Meyer 
Lissner is no weakling, and Mr. Hart is a splen- 
did business man, head of the Southern California 
Music Company. 
Farl’s contractor, but that proves only that he is 
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a first-class man in his line. The security market 
apparently regarded the personnel of the new 
board as a bear argument, since large blocks of 
Home Telephone preferred have been sold lately, 
breaking the price from 59 to below §5 this week. 


Dr. “John” Again in Harness 

With Dr. John R. Haynes again on the job as 
civil service commissioner, look out for fireworks 
in the vicinity of the city hall. The good doctor 
is tolerably familiar with politics as the game is 
played with the civil service rules in sight, and 
things are pretty certain to be doing when the 
times comes for upsetting a few traditions in 
more than one department of the public service, 
I am glad to note that “Dr. John” is out again, 
following a sharp attack of bronchitis. 


Democréts Rule in Council 

I wonder how many persons realize that in 
this rock-ribbed Republican city we have just 
elected as councilmen at large, by direct primary 
methods, five Democrats, a clean majority. This 
is the ideal non-partisan plan of procedure in 
municipal elections. There should be no party 
lines drawn. 





Arizona’s New Federal Attorney 

Joseph E. Morrison, just appointed by Presi- 
dent ‘Taft as United States district attorney for 
Arizona, 1s as well known here, almost, as he is 
in the territory. His brother held a similar po- 
sition for a time, later being nominated as Repub- 
lican aspirant from Arizona to the lower house of 
the national congress. The new appointee has 
another brother, who has been a resident of Los 
Angeles for a number of years. 
Judge Wilbur’s Good Appointment 

In the appointment of C. C. Desmond as a 
member of his probation committee, Superior 
Judge Wilbur again has proved a real knowledge 
of the uses to which the probation law should be 
put. Mr. Desmond always has taken a keen in- 
terest in the problems involved in criminology, 
as the subject relates to the ways and the means 
for saving those. especially, first offenders, who 
are not beyond hope. He has done much good 
in the slum districts as one of the ruling spirits 
in the splendid St. Vincent de Paul Society, and 
this appointment is in keeping with his aggres- 
sive humanitariantsm. 





Gen. Stone Lands a Soft Berth 

At last. General George Stone has been ade. 
quately provided for by the reguiar Republican 
state organization. There never was a more 
loyal organization time-server in California than 
Stone, who always has hunted a chance to be of 
service to those with whom he has trained in 
politics. While the general has been in office 
for years, there is an exceptional incident in his 
newest appointment, in that he displaces Colonel 
John P. [rish, for decades a railroad Democrat, 
who, for his reward in bolting the first Bryan 
nomination, secured the place of surveyor of the 
port of San Francisco, with its satisfactory salary 
of $6,coco a year. Colonel Irish is one of the 
most brilliant men in the state, who, as a writer 
and orator, has few superiors. 


Watch the State Primary Law 

If Southern California is to endorse the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment for the election 
of United States senators by a direct vote of the 
people, action must be taken soon. ‘This is one 
of the questions that will forma part of next years 
state campaign, and if the issue is to carry, a lib- 
eral campaign of education will have to be pro- 
moted early in the new year. I shall not be sur- 
prised to hear of the unearthing of a lot of po- 
litical bugs in the new state primary law when its 
provisions are under test. I cannot forget that 
Brother Parker was steadily “on the job” through- 
out the session of the last legislature, when the 
new act was whipped into shape. Among other 
bugs to be found in the new law is said to be a 
section that gives to the members of the state 
central committee, that will be selected next year, 
the power to appoint the delegates to the na- 
tional conventions in 1912. This may be a canard, 
but it need surprise no one, if true. 


Gamuters Have a Good Thing 


Each annual performance of the Gamut Club 
JT have thought to be the limit of excellence, but. 
after the privilege of peeping in on a rehearsal ol 
“Angel Town,” the original musical comedy now 
in preparation, I am free to admit that the spiciest 
of all Gamut productions still is to come. ‘They 
are clever actors, singers and comedians, these 
Gamuters, and the full power of the organization 
seems to have been thrown into the comedy 
which will keep any audience, susceptible to trav- 
esty of the clean, vigorous sort, convulsed with 
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laughter from curtain to curtain. There are up- 
ward of three-score performers, and the music is 
delightful. What the comedians do to the new 
administration—good government—must be seen 
to be appreciated. I understand that city fathers 
and city hall employes are planning to go to the 
opening performance en masse, probably for self- 


protection. 


Two Secretarial Positions 

Victor Henderson, former private secretary to 
Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, has been elected sec- 
retary to the board of regents of the state uni- 
versity. Young Henderson is a Los Angelan, 
who at one time was a reporter for the Times, 
on which paper his father was employed. ‘The 
elder Henderson still lives here, and his son con- 
tinues to call Los Angeles his real residence, An- 
other secretarial position has gone to Sol V. 
Sheridan, named by United States Senator Frank 
P. Flint to succeed Frank Buren, promoted. Sher- 
idan's home is at Ventura, from which metropo- 
lis the young man came here almost twenty years 
ago to take a position on the Los Angeles Trib- 
une, when Otheman Stevens was its city editor 
and Major Eastman, now of Chicago, was the 
editor-in-chief and part owner. 


Christmas Cheer at the Boston Store 


Following a plat instituted several years ago, 
Manager J. M. Schneider of the Boston Store this 
week has dispensed Christmas cheer to the staff 
employes by presenting every member with a 
full week’s salary. The entente cordiale which 
exists betwen employer and employe at the Bos- 
ton Store is a matter of comment among the pat- 
rons of this house who enjoy the good service 
there. Mr. Schneider is firm in the belief that 
for every bit of kindness extended he receives 
twofold reward from his clerks. I thoroughly 
agrée with that view. 


Postmaster Fisk’s Dilemma 


From Washington a correspondent writes me 
that Arthur Fisk, also at one time speaker of the 
asseinbly, and at present postmaster at San Fran- 
cisco, probably will be named as first assistant 
postmaster general. Fisk, just now, is at the na- 
tional capital, where he was st’mmoned to confer 
with superior authority in regard to a change of 
residence. It is said that his appointment depends 
upon the identity of his successor in San [ran- 
eisco. In other words, if the latter should prove 
to be one not wanted by the incumbent, Fisk will 
decline the preferment. Having been advised 
who the new San Irancisco postmaster ts to be, 
Fisk has gone east to protest against the selection 
and to insist that he will retain his present posi- 
tion, rather than see his proposed successor 
named. 


Jonathan Club Prosperous 


Literature has begun to swamp the mails con- 
taining the advance program details for the com- 
iMemonathian Club annual jinks.. This .year a 
beauty contest is on among the members of the 
club, which for richness has all other previous ef- 
torfs\ along ‘similar lines backed off the. boards. 
Incidentally, Henry E. Huntington practically has 
agreed to permit the Jonathan Club to remain 
In its present quarters, when the present ten-year 
arrangement is at an end. The club still has five 
years of life under the terms of the lease entered 
into five years ago, at which time, for the two 
floors now occupied in the Pacific Electric build- 
ing, it was agreed by the parties in interest that 
a bagatelle of $450 a month should be the rental 
charge. On this concession the Jonathan Club 
has waxed rich. 


Unique Quincy Colony 


_ One of the features of Los Angeles social life 
Is the presence of an organization which is 
unique, It is the Quincy (Ill.) Society of Los An- 
Beles. Although the pretty city of Quincy, on 
the Mississippi river, has but 45,000 inhabitants, 
there are more than 300 former citizens of that 
place here, and the society is much larger and 
more active than many of the state organizations 
of similar character. The directorate is composed 
entirely of women. Mrs. Abbie Fox Rooney is 
president; Mrs. C. Walter Sahland is vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frank Wheat is secretary and Mrs. 
Fred G. Ehrgott is treasurer. The women also 
Compose all committees. The society will hold 
ts regular annual meeting January 10, probably 
in Mammoth hall, when plans will be made for 
the coming July picnic. Among the Quincy folk 
who came out here are many notables, and among 
them are included Rev. Robert McIntyre, now 
bishop of the Methodist church, and his wife; 
Prof. C. H, Adams, superintendent of the Occi- 
dental College; Dr. Sarah Vason, head of the 
Kaspare Cohn Hospital; H. S. Laughlin, cashier 
of the Title Insurance and ‘Trust Company; 











| 
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Frank Wheat, the manufacturer, and doctors, at- 
torneys and retired capitalists who have many in- 
vestments here. 


“High Sign” at Desmond’s 

My good friend, C. C. Desmond, is chuckling 
over a system of signalling which Frank Burrows 
of the Desmond menage has recently initiated. 
Formerly, when patrons entered the big Desmond 
store by the Third street entrance, the clerks 
were wont to usher them up to Mr. Burrows 


with a shrill cry of “Collars!” or “Hats!” or 
“Ties.” This offended Mr. Burrows’ artistic 
ear, and he forthwith fell to cogitation. Now- 


adays, when a customer makes his appearance, 
the clerk ushers him “Up Front” in silence. The 
close observer might note, however, that the 
salesman makes mysterious passes with his hands 
and feet. If he makes a grab at his cravat, ties 
are desired. If he stands on one foot and thrusts 
the other into space, the motion is interpreted as 
meaning “Sox;’ and so on down the complete 
line of men’s furnishings. Of course, the ob- 
servant customer might suspect the clerks of be- 
longing to a secret order or of having suddenly 
gone daffy, but there is no doubt that the system 
has increased the already skillful handling of 
crowds at the Desmond store. 


Newspaper Men Flock Here From Mexico 

Nearly all of the men from Los Angeles who 
went to the city of Mexico a few months ago as 
staff members of a new English-printed daily 
newspaper in that city have returned. They found 
conditions in the Diaz capital anything but ideal 
for their particular work. The increased cost of 
living, and their experience with writing that 
proved irksome impelled the Californria contin- 
gent to make their escape at an early date. Among 
others who have come back is H.-H. Clough of 
San Francisco, one time managing editor of the 
Herald of this city, when John Bradbury was its 
owner, John T. Gaffey its publisher, and Douglas 
White, now of the Salt Lake railway system, its 
business manager. Clough, who is a finished 
writer, came to the Herald from San Francisco, 
to which city he will return after a short visit in 
Southern California. 


Representative Smith States His Position 


Representative S. C. Smith has explained in a 
brief letter his attitude in the Owens river land 
controversy. He writes: “When the city of Los 
Angeles decided to go to Owens river for a water 
supply, the people of that valley immediately 
recognized that the rights of a city to water for 
domestic uses were paramount to that of an 
agricultural section. They therefore said to me 
in our first interview that I would not be expected 
to oppose your city in its efforts to secure mu- 
nicipal water. We still stand by that position, 
and insofar as Los Angeles has acquired water 
rights in that valley—we understand these rights 
to be sufficient for a million population—we offer 
no objection whatever to her taking the water 
out of the valley by whatever means she pleases. 
Of course, we know that the major part of this 
water, for years to. come, will be devoted to ag- 
riculture about Los Angeles, and not to municipal 
uses, because you will not have the city to con- 
sume it. But this is not the point of difference 
between us. Certain land owners in Owens val- 
ley have other and earlier appropriations of water 
on Owens river, which they desire to use in the 
irrigation of their lands, and have applied to the 
government for a right of way for the con- 
struction of their canals. 


Food For Reflection 

“Months after the farmers made these appro- 
priations, the city of Los Angeles also made 
one, for the same waters, and there is now a 


conspiracy between the government and the city . 


of Los Angeles to cheat the Owens valley farmers 
out of their appropriations by refusing them a 
right of way, the purpose being to let Los An- 
geles get away with the water, although her claim 
to it under the laws of California is admitted by 
all to be subsequent to that of the Owens valley 
farmers. The whole scheme is wicked and a 
virtuous government and a Christian city ought 
to be ashamed to be engaged in such an under- 


| pose 
; rights, which the city held. 


| H. Newmark are named. 


of your aqueduct. Mr. Mulholland had admit- 
ted to me that some of this was desired “to square 
out certain tracts of land owned by the city, that 
it might be fenced more economically,’ and Mr. 
Mathews said that some other pieces, being on 
the bank of the river, were desired for the pur- 
of possibly strengthening certain water 
You will discern 
that neither of these purposes is within the pur- 
view of the law. I do not think a city, any more 
than an individual, has a right to gobble up the 
public domain, without warrant of law, and I 
have filed a protest with the secretary of the in- 
terior against the allowance of these applica- 
tions.” 1 refrain from commenting upon any 
part of Congressman Smith’s letter. But it must 
be conceded that the communication contains 
much that offers food for reflection. 


More Good Appointments 


Mayor Alexander is starting out well in his 
appointments. His public utilities commission is 
equalled by the personnel of the harbor hoard, to 
which Stoddard Jess, Thomas EF. Gibbon and M. 
Considering the good 
work done by Mr. Jess, as chairman of the con- 
solidation harbor committee, his appointment and 
subsequent election to the presidency of the com- 
mission are peculiarly fitting. There will be no 
room for carping if the mayor continues in his 


| present course, 


: 








I am pleased to note the cheerful aspect worn 
by many men who fought earnestly for Smith 
and the regular ticket. Instead of surveying the 
future with gloomy countenances—they all 
prophesied aesolation and ruin if Alexander won 
—they are smiling and optimistic. In other 
wotds, business judgment is predominating at 
least. With such men as Aleaxnder, Washburn 
and Works, and other solid, substantial business 
men of kindred stamp in complete charge at the 
city hall, they realize that the property interests 
of all citizens will be guarded and handled as never 
before. All of which tends to prove that poli- 
tics have no place in municipal elections. 





CHRISTMAS EVE 


On such a nights as this, 

Long centuries ago, 
The angels sang in bliss, 

The shepherds watched below. 
While Mary leaned above 

Her little sleeping son; 
Divine and human love 

At Christmastide made one. 


The Magi brought their gold 
And frankincense and myrrh, 

But Mary’s arms could hold 
The Christ-Child close to her. 

They worshipped Him the King 
Of David's royal line; 

To Him her lips would cling 
And murmur, “He is mine.” 


For in that happy hour 
Her heart could never heed 
His majesty and power, 

She only knew His need. 
Nor looking down the years, 
Behold, afar, the cross, 
The pilgrimage of tears, 

Of loneliness and loss. 


But warm upon her breast 
The infant Jesus lay, 
And He and she had rest 
On that first Christmas Day. 
So we, from care released, 
To God our hearts may lift, 
And keep the Saviour’s feast, 
And bring to Him our gift. 
—GERTRUDE DARLOW. 


Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


‘Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


: 





taking. This is our battle, and we shall keep it | 


up to the bitter end. One other matter produces 
some conflict. The act, giving your city a right- 


of-way for its aqueduct, provided that at any | 


time within three years Los Angeles might ac- 
quire lands or rights of way. ‘for storage pur- 
poses,’ by paying $1.25 an acre for the land. Un- 
der these provisions your city has applied to pur- 
chase something like sixty or eighty thousand 
acres of land, not one acre of which is intended 
for the uses referred to in the act. Much of it is 
Ane farming land, lying.on the floor of the valley, 
across the river, and much of it below the level 





AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 
Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 


Studio and Art Gallery, 336 1-2 South Broadway 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF OILS NOW ON VIEW 
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AND MUSICIANS 


By Blanche Rogers Lott 

That once on earth the Christ-child came 

Yearly we celebrate lis name ; — 

Cume from the starry heaven's height, 

Filling the world with love and light! 

Qu Christmas children keep the day, 

When Jesus in the manger lay, 

he tree alight with tapers glows, 

While round about sweet music flows. 

Still for the good the Christ-child cares, 

Of rich and poor he hears the prayers. 

Give to him thanks and praise his love, 

To you he came from heav’n abore! 

A composer and poet who wrote one 
of the most beautiful stories of the na- 
tivity and composed the music in cycle 
form (for solo voice) was Peter Cor- 
nelius, author of the above 
which close his well-known Christmas 
eycle. It seems singularly appropriate 
that this musician and writer, the in- 
timate friend of Wagner and Liszt, and 


whom all lovers of music love on ac- | 


count of his priceless Christmas cycle, 
should have been born on Christmas 
eve. 


The many excellent choirs in Los 
Angeles will give fitting music Sunday 
morning and evening. 

An unavoidable duty prevented my 
hearing a}l of that wonderful program 
given by Madame Sembrich last Sat- 
urday. It was especially a regret not 
to have heard the first group consisting 
of Bach, Paradies, and Handel, and the 
Schubert song which followed, for few 
of the singers now before the public 
can give to us the true atmosphere and 
tradition that Mme. Sembrich does. The 
taxing “Die Mainacnt” and “Der 
Sehmied”’ (Brahms), showed the voice 
tired, but the consummate art display- 
ed in these songs and “Sonntag” will be 
long rememebred. The two La Forge 
songs, “The Sheep Herder’ and “An 
einen Boten,”’ showed that the capable 
accompanist is doing very original, 
clever work in the composing line. “‘The 
Sheep Herder” is distinctly different 
from his other songs, and fits the ex- 
quisite poem by Arthur Chapman to 





perfection. The “An einen Boten,” from | 
“Dis Knaben Wundernorn,” is refresh- | 


ing after the ponderous musical set- 
tings given these poems by some of the 
modern Germans. 


— 


Madame Sembrich and her assisting 
artists, Francis Rogers, baritone, and 
Frank La Forge, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram friday afternoon before 


WIESE, | 


the | 














Teachers’ Institute. convening the en- | 
tire week. The Auditorium was filled to | 


the utmost. 


With its customary tact 
the Dominant Club provided a charming 
afternoon for Madame Sembrich Tues- 
day by having the surpliced boy choir 
of St. Paul's proe-cathedral, under Mr. 
Douglas’ direction, sing Christmas 
carols during the reception in the great 
singer’s honor. Madame Sembrich and 
her husband left for San Francisco 
Friday evening, the next engagement 
being in Spokane. 

The approach of Christmas was sure- 
ly the reason for a smaller attendance 
of club members than usual at the 
Friday Morning Clul meeting last 
week, which was a piano recital by 
Georg Kruger. Mr. Kruger has recent- 
ly come to Los Angeles, but not until 
he had received high praise from Ger- 
man’s leading critics, as well as our 
own New York ones, which, after all, 
means more, nowadays. The program 
was excellent, beginning with the pre- 
lude and fugue, A minor (Bach-Liszt). 
As Mr. Kruger is a pianist of admir- 
able technical equipment and leans 
toward the scholarly mode, this num- 
ber was among his best endeavors. I 
preferred Mr. Kruger in the Schumann 
Nachtstucke op. 28, No. 3, and Con- 
solation, op. 40, No. 2, by Leschetizky, 
whose pupil he was for several years, 
to the Chopin numbers, which were, 
etude, op. 10, No. 5, Gtilg@eeigeees, No. 1, 
etude, op. 10, No. 7, MGCHEREIOp. 15, 
No. 2, polonaise, op. 32. The beautiful 
Consolation by the great piano teacher 
was given with warmth of tone and 
color very satisfying. Completing the 
program, besides those mentioned were 
“Si oiseau j’etais’” (Heuselt), etude de 





and grace | 
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concert, D flat (Agathe Groendahl- 
Baker), etude de concert, C major 
(Rubinstein), and Liszt’s ingenious 


Faust fantasie. The entire program 
proved that Mr. Kruger will take a 
prominent place here or in any other 
city he may select, and we certainly 
hope Los Angeles will encourage him in 
a substantial way enough to cause him 
to remian here. Mr. Kruger’s own re- 
cital, January 10, will be awaited with 
interest. 


Mrs. H. L. Macneil, the energetic 
president of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra Society, is in New York and 
Boston, hearing all the concerts, espe- 
cially orchestral, and operas which do 
not fall on conflicting nights. In a 
program .of the new Boston Opera 
House, received from her, it is evident 
that Lipkowski, the Russian colora- 
tura soprano, as “Violetta,” pleased, 
for the name is heavily underlined, as 
are those of Paul Bourrilon (as Al)- 
fred), and Raymond Boulogue (as the 
father), in “Traviata.” Mrs. Macneil 
will hear Madame Jomelli in New York 
Gity in “Elijah.” 


Fritz Kreisler, proclaimed this sea- 
son by musicians as the “king of the 
violinists,” will be in this city next 
week. His desire, expressed at his last 
visit here, “To have his dates arranged 
so he could pass some time in Southern 
California,” evidently has been fulfilled. 
Isn’t it Mr. Finck who writes for the 
New York Evening Post? At any rate, 
that paper said recently: 


There are four trpes of violinists. 
them belong players like Paganinj 
lik. who owe their popularity chiefly to their 
amazing brillianey of execution. Remenyi and 
Qle Bull, patriotic folk-music players, illustrate 
another type. To a third, the intellectual, be— 
long artists like Spohr and Joachim. The fourth 
and highest. includes plavers like Wagner’s fa-— 
vorite violinist, Wilhelinj, and Fritz Kreister. 
They are emotional players par excellence. 
Remenyi nad Ole Bull also were emotional, but 
in a hunbler sphere. 
ler the greatest of living violinists is that he 
can play almost anything in suecb a way as to 
appeal to our feelings. He perforins the miracle 
of making the Brahms concerto glow. He plays 
the Beethoven concerto as no one else does, and 
has written a cadenza for it that surpasses any- 
thing Beethoven himself could have done in that 
line, 


At his first recital the program opens 


To one of 
and Kube- 


with the sonata, D major by Handel, | 


and closes with Wiemawski’s big pol- 
onaise in A minor,.Between these num- 
bers are these wonderful compositions: 


Prelude and Allegro (G. Pugnani, 1731-1798), 
Concerto A minor (3 movements) (Viotti), Grave 


(Friedeman Bach, 1710-1784), Chanson, Louis 
XIII. and Pavane (Louis Couperin. 1630-1665), 
Allegretto (L. Boccherini, 1743-1805), Lar- 


zhetto K flat major (Weber), 
(Mozart), Canzonetta (Dvorak). 

Haddon Squire, the London pianist 
who was here with Kreisler two years 
ago, is again his accompanist. A second 
recital by Mr. Kreisler will be given 
January 4. 


Rondo G major 


Mr. Kreisler owns several famous 
violins, the “Hart Guarnerius,” which 
cost $11,000, and his “Gagliano,” which 
he played on his first two American 
tours, and also a fine “Lupot.” He re- 
cently sold the “Adams Stradivarius,” 
once known as “the Due de Greville,” 
and then as the “Kreisler Strad,” to a 
Chicago firm. It was valued at $15,@00. 
A Chicago paper, commenting on the 
sale, said, “As Mr. Kreisler expects to 
retire from the concert platform in the 
near future, he wished to reduce his 
holdings in costly violins.” 


Apropos the many compositions of 
the early school composers appearing 
on the Kreisler program is this: “You 
may call it an old grandmother’s test, 
but I still believe that if you try an 
orchestral score over on the piano you 
can tell pretty well if it has real mu- 
sical value,” says Fritz Kreisler, the 
violinist, in a recent interview. “Play 
Wagner on the piano and the great 
composer is still there. Play Richard 
Strauss and at times he vanishes. Play 
Reger, and what is left? When you 
get rid of the orchestral colors, the at- 
mosphere and all the rest of the ex- 
ternal trappings the musical substance 
of the moderns is pretty likely to have 
vanished too. I believe that we are on 
the eve of a great revolution in music. 
If we could return to the simple life, 
there as in more worldly matters, it 
would be a good thing, but I fear the 
men of today could not write like the 
great ones of old. The future is still 
to be revealed. Meantime, I have the 
lost treasures of my instrument to 
collect and offer the world, and I find 
a high pleasure in my hobby.” 


The date of the next Symphony Or- 
chestra concert has been changed to 


What makes Fritz Kreis— | 









































Four Great Leaders 


When you purchase a Piano, why not 
have the best? Why not select that in- 
strument which stands at the top of the 
grade in which it belongs? 
Great Leaders” are made up of pianos 
each of which is the best of the class to 
which 
more than 
Wk Each 
piano to buy. 
terms: 





Our “Four 


it belongs. Yet they cost no 
instruments not so good. 
wise investment—a safe 


Note the prices and 


Is a 


Steinway, $575 to $1650, purchasable 


on terms of $15 a month and up. 


Kranich & Bach, $475 to $750, on 


terms of $10 monthly. 


Sohmer, $450 to $800, on terms of $10 


monthly. 


Krutzmann, $875 to $800, on terms of 


$6 or more monthly. 


Also the Farrand-Cecilian Player Piano 
with metal action, $850, on terms of $15 monthly. 





GEO. J. BIRKEL CO. 


STEINWAY, CECILIAN, AND VICTOR DEALERS 
345=347 South Spring Street. 








January 14, Friday afternoon. Russia 
and Finland will be remembered by 
Tschaikowsky and Sibelius. 


Announcement of the organization of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, to 
be capitalized at $500,000, was made 
lately. The company is to be financed 
by fourteen wealthy men of Chicago 
and New York. The stock company of 
artists is to be a permanent organiza- 
tion, with the grand opera stars alter- 
nating between Chicago and New 
York. <A stipulation is that stars are 
to divide their engagements equally be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 


To Mrs. Walter Raymond, musician 
and singer, is doubtless due the credit 
of a superior musical organization fur- 
nishing the music at Hotel Raymond. 
At the opening concert there last week 
the Gemunder Quintet of Chicago, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Albert C. Gemunder, 
violin, Miss Marian Lord, pianist, Mr. 
Albert C. Gemunder, ‘cello, Edward 
Koppi, violin, Otto Krauss, bass, gave 
the following program, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Betty Ohls, vocalist: 

Fantasie, “‘La Boheme’’ (Puccini), Verduron— 
ette (French Chansonette), Miss Betty Ohls; 
Aria (for G string) (Bach-Wilhelmj), Tbe Bee 
(Schubert), Mrs. Gemunder: Piano trio (Men- 
delssohn), Scherzo, Finale; Spring (Grieg), Span- 
ish Waltz (Lacome), Autumn, Arlequin (Cham-— 
inade). Miss Lord: Maman dites moi (Weker- 
lin), Miss Betty Ohls; Concert March (Elgar). 


The Flonzaley Quartet, which Mr. 
Behymer has bravely announced for 
concerts in the not-distant future, will 
arrive in America early in January. 
They have made three tours of the 
eastern states and are recognized as 
one of the most perfect string quartets 
in the world. A Boston paper recently 
said: “The Flonzaley Quartet have 
high standards of performance, quite 
as high as those of the Kneisel Quar- 
tet.” This same writer observed also 
that “The Kneisel men are the more 
inclined to observe historic values in 
their readings, while the Flonzaley men 
are the more inclined to treat all mu- 
Sic as contemporaneous, and to em- 
phasize emotional values.” And Mr. 
Behymer, notwithstanding the Kneisel 
Quartet played in Los Angeles several 
years ago to small audiences, will bring 
to us the Flonzaley Quartet, and we 
are all sanguine enough to Know that 
the Los Angeles musical public of to- 
day will appreciate this famous or- 
ganization. 


Several local singers have been tak- 
ing advantage of Mr. La Forge’s long 
stay here by coaching with him. A 
characteristic trait of western mu- 
sicians is to grasp every opportunity to 
improve themselves. If they haven't 
this desire when they come here, it is 
acquired in short order, and is certain- 
ly much to their credit. 


Madame Langendorff gives one re- 
cital here January 11, and the program 
is far ahead of those of last season. 
is 
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CAWSTON OSTRICH 
FEATHERS=== 


Awarded Prize Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 


Omaha, Portland and Jamestown. 
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TOUR GU Ren HERS 


Can be remodeled into the Fashionable Willow Plume 
and dyedtomatch any shade by our repair department. 


City Store 313 Broadway 


Safest place to buy OSTRICH FEATHERS 


CAWS TON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 














Levy's Cate 


N. W. Corner Third and Main 


The Best 
Restaurant 


Conducted Cafe and 
in Los Angeles 





Business Men’s Lunch Served in 
Grill Room  Daily—40 cents, 
which includes coffee, tea, beer 
or wine. Entrance to Grill room 
on Main. 


AFTER THEATER SUPPERS 
wor EE LA Me, 


The Largest and Be&t Orchedtra in the City 





readers fully acquainted with the new 
stars in the musical firmament. Tilly 
Koenen is the next unknown-to-the- 
west star, and is given much space in 
a recent issue of this paper. 


No fewer than thirty American sing- 
ars are numbered this year among 
the eighty singers of the Metropolitan 
opera, and the thirty Manhattan opera 
artists, and in Europe Edith Walker 
and the host of American singers are 
doing magnificent work. 


Leandro Campanari, who passed sev- 
eral months in Los Angeles, and only 
recently went east, is announced to 
give a violin recital in Boston, Jenu- 


doing a splendid work in making itsary 4. 
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It would be 


whether “The Glimpse,” by Arnold 
Bennett, published since “The Old 
wives’ Tale,” was written before or 
after that wonderful story. The fact 


that it reaches the public at a later 
date means nothing, as literary resur- 
rections of that kind are universally ac- 
cepted as a _ publisher's legitimate 
nlunder. Publishers are all from Mis- 
souri! Whenever written, “The Glimpse” 
jis a remarkable story, being a little 
journey into eternity, the eternity of 
the past as well as the future, and also a 
journey into the souls of the group of 
persons who make the story. A man 
of rather mature years, a musical critic. 
goes to a musical at a private house to 
hear some extravagantly modern mu- 
sic, the “Miroirs’” of Ravel. He listens 
with intelligence, and a great disdain 
for the uncertain audience which 
wishes to accept the music if it is ac- 
ceptable, but does not know. He is 
wrapt in a garment of impenetrable 
egoism, and leaves the private house 
in which he has been entertained with 
the dilettante’s delight in the flawless 
superficialities surrounding him. 

Life was to him a malady, mournful, 
but full of a certain keen joy in analy- 
sis, like a surgeon’s delight in the use 
of his sealpel. He 


considers without mind, since his pas- 


sion for her has subsided, and they | 


live together in an atmosphere of well- 
bred chilliness that to the wife becomes 
unendurable. Her vanity is hurt, her 
affections blunted, and she turns to 
another man, a friend of her husband, 
for attentions that have been denied. 
Her husband has just become conscious 
of a new feeling of interest toward her, 
a wish to rebuild their lives upon 
firmer foundations, and is about to ex- 
press his revived love when the wife 
stormily confesses her intrigue with 


his friend, and the determination to | 


end their lives together. 

He is taken by surprise and stricken 
with angina pectoris, which, for many 
hours, keeps him apparently dead. Prep- 
arations are made for his funeral; the 
house is suddenly silent. His wife 
throws herself beside him in an agony 
of love and remorse. His soui slips out 
of his body and makes a journey into 
the infinite, where he sees life in its 
entirety. The human body he sees is 
but a clumsy, temporary habitation for 
a luminous human soul. He follows 
Life through phase after phase of be- 
ing, but never comes to the beginning 
nor the end. He does see the unim- 
portance of error and that thoughts 
are palpable things that go to the mak- 
ing of the identity of the soul. 

At last, by chance, his soul is hurled 
back into his body, he resumes life, but 
with new vision, new sympathy. His 
wife, meantime, thinking she has been 
the cause of his death, drinks poison. 
It would be more than interesting to 
know if “The Old Wives’ Tale” is the 
result of a mellowed sympathy through 
greater knowledge of life, or if the 
“Glimpse” is a reaching out into the 
untrod paths of infinity after travers- 
ing so discerningly the byways of the 
world. (“The Glimpse.” By Arnold 
Bennett. D. Appleton & Co.) 

M. Fit, 


“In the Grip of the Nyika” 


Commissioned recently by the Eng- 
lish government to determine a fixed 
eastern boundary line to the northern 
game reserve in British East Africa, 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Patterson 
gathered material not only for his of- 
ficial report but for a most entertain- 
Ing volume of travels just issued, en- 
titled “In the Grip of the Nytka.” The 
mission of the trip being exploratory, 
and more or less scientific in its nature, 
the business ‘of the safari was not so 
much to shoot game as to see it and 
make notes of its variety and report 
the geographical features of the coun- 
try. Particular interest attaches to 
that portion of the nyika (wilderness) 
from Laishamunye on the Guaso Nyiro 
river northward to Marsabit and the 
Urray Mountains through that desolate 
Tegion, including the Kalsoot desert, so 
sraphically and concisely described as 
a “most dreary and inhospitable place, 
with great sun-blistered boulders flung 
about everywhere. . . Even the river 
Itself is gripped and throttled by vast 









is married to 4a | 
beautiful, emotional, woman, whom he | 
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masses of volcanic rock, until it is 
merely a ribbon of water 
through a melancholy gorge, shrouded 
by a few desolate and depressing doum 


palms which droop listlessly as if 


mourning that they were chained for 
| life to this desolate spot.” | 


It was at this stage of the march that 
the exciting encounter with the “rogue” 
elephant came near being the death of 
Mrs. B., the one woman in the party 
of three Europeans, and of several of 
the porters; 
din’s noble and 


Arabian existence 


caused such havoc to the nerves of the | 


entire company. In this dreary, un- 
earthly spot, at a point called Lersamis, 


Mr. B. met a tragic death and the safe- | 
|.ty of Mrs. B. and Mr. Patterson was | 


alarmingly jeopardized by the mutiny 
of the safari, just thirty-five miles 
from the end of the journey. The of- 


ficial character of the errand and the | 


consequences of insubordination upon 
their return to Nairoba being impressed 
upon the men, the remaining distance 
was negotiated to Angara Sabuk (Cra- 
ter Lake), when, in view of the loss of 


Mrs. B.’s husband and the illness of the | 


writer, the return to Nairoba was at 
once begun, instead of continuing along 
the northern boundary line as at first 
planned. 


Upon reaching the Guaso Nyiro, a 


more direct route through the fertile 
Meru and Embu countries was taken. 
in place of the circuitous pathway em- 
ployed in the other direction. Owing 
to the warlike character of the inhab- 
itants of this region and the unsettled 
condition of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the tribes and the feeling 
against intruders, this part of the jour- 
ney offered quite as entertaining and 
thrilling adventures as the northward 
going, with the exception that there 


| was practically no hunting indulged in. 





| reed-buck, 





The gloom of the desert tragedy robbed | 


the chase of its former attraction. But 
there were hunting stories enough in 
the earlier pages to satisfy the more 
adventurous spirits. What with the 
frequent “charges” of rhinos, that most 
viciously intended creature, to all ap- 
pearances, when other game failed to 
yield excitement the time could not be 
said to have passed dully at any point. 
A few lions were sighted, but none was 
bagged. Giraffe, zebra, gazelles, ante- 
lopes of various species, water-buck, 
kongoni and other smaller 
quarry and elephants, buffalo and 
rhino of the larger game furnished suf- 
ficient sport for the hunters. As if 
the spirit of romance in an adventurous 
mood had chanced to stray into thi- 
faraway spot at one time, among the 
black dwellers in Samburu land was 
found a handsome bronze warrior of 
statuesque proportions, named Lalla 
Rookh. And the imaginative turn of 
mind displayed in the fanciful native 
designations of mountains, rivers and 


places of interest suggests a vision 
dating from that visit. 
Interesting as was the short trip 


into the Ukambani province, known as 
the Kitui district, chronicled as if by 
way of introduction to the more im- 
portant journey through the unexplored 
region, it is the latter that grips the 
imagination and carries the fascinated 
reader along, an actual member of tne 
safari. Since Stanley and Livingston 
opened up this land of mystery it has 
not ceased to appeal as a region of 
more than ordinary interest, and it has 
lost none of its power under the pen 
of Mr. Patterson. A most entertaining 
addition to the story of a “philan- 
thropic hunting trip” is the plentiful 
sprinkling of photographs taken en 
route, which tell that many “stalkings” 
were not deadly ones. One or two 
stories left over from “The Man-Eaters 
of Tsavo” recall that collection of 
thrilling jungle stories, which marked 
the advance of civilization into the 
wilds with punctuations of blood. (“In 
the Grip of the Nyika.” By Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. H. Patterson. The Macmil- 
lan Co.) 


‘The Jester’s Sword” 

How Aldebaran, the king’s son, wore 
the sheathed sword of conquest is the 
sub-title of a pretty little story that 
incites to high things. Disinterested 
courage is a good quality to cultivate 
in a child’s mind, and this little book 
holds this lesson prettily written and 
attractively bound. (“The  Jester’s 
Sword.” By Annie Fellows Johnston. 
L. Cc. Page & Co.) 





“Jane Jones and Some Others” 

If Ren King were to waken to full 
knowledge of the place he has attained 
in American letters, since his death, 
he would, like the man in his own poem, 
“drop dead again” with surprise. A 


running | 


which ended poor Aiad- | 
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reprinted collection of his poems ap- 
pears in attractive form from the press 
of Forbes & Company. It is ealled 
“Jane Jones and Some Others,” and 
contaius “The Pessimist,” “If I Should 
Die,” “Cause It’s Gettin’ Spring,” and 
all the favorites. The poems have the 
human tenderness beloved in Riley, 
with an added humor that gives them 
a place by themselves. The illustra - 


tions by John A. Williams are in color, | 


and a page border in green males the 
book as gay in appearance as it is in 
quality. (“Jane Jones and Some Oth- 
ers.’ By Ben King. Forbes & Co.) 


——- 





Cemeteries of Dead Resutations 


One of the best novels of last year's 
Christmas output happened to be the 
work of a bookish author who had the 
courage to choose for the lodging of 
his London hero rooms over a book- 
seller's shop. 
that the old bookseller himself was 
one of the most interesting characters 
in Mr. Lucas’ story. There is some- 
thing about life in the shade of tall 
folios and mouldering quartos that 
should. indeed, make for picturesque- 
ness, observes a discriminating writer 


in the New York Evening Post. And 
it is an object lesson in philosophy. 
one’s visit to an old book shop. Here 


are the decaying corpses that represent 
the thoughts and ideals of whole gen- 
erations that intended to set the 
Thames on fire. Some of them suc- 
ceeded; more of them failed. 

Nhe second-hand book store is the 
cemetery of dead reputations. And 
one thinks in metaphors as one turns 
from shelf to shelf. These books have 
come in waves like those of the great 
sea, Often they have come 
creat roar, and men have stood in half- 
shivering expectation upon the shore, 
awaiting the result. Then the wave 
was broken. Has it, perhaps, mace a 
mark upon the polished rocks? 
ease, its place has been filled by an- 
other wave, coming on in the same 
pride of seeming power. The first wave 
and its work are forgotten in our 
watching of all those which follow. 

Such imagery as this is, however. 
far from finding expression when one 
stands in most book shops. The thought 
of it all is there, but one keeps it 
somewhere 
One prefers to handle the books; for 
the second-hand book shop is an excel- 
lent kind of library. The most beau- 
tiful of them all, 
think, is one which is scorned by most 
amateurs and collectors: one which. 
situated in Paris, the home of method, 
boasts no catalogue, no advertisements, 
no svinpathetie disposition of its treas- 
ures. This is the free library of the 
Paris quais, on the left bank of the 
Seine. Below one, and opposite, are the 
figures of the patient anglers, “appar- 


ently as happy as if they had been 
sharers in a miraculous draught of 
fishes.” The open air—the bustle of 


Paris all about one—the monuments of 


centuries of great history standing to| 


right and to left: such is the setting 
of this library, At twilight, the lamp- 
lighter comes by and adds a new note 
to the decoration, and swift little 
bateaux-mouches dart by on the river, 
which stretches up and down in plain 
view. Is not that the finest library in 
the world? 
dents have found it so, An academician, 
leaving a session of the Institute, has 
been known to pause a moment, and 
even to find a dingy brochure likely to 
help him in his big work. Art students 


with a. 


Thousands of trifling stu- | 








It is unnecessary to add | 


In any | 


we are tempted to, 








The first tells how an ambitious 
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By Samuel Travers Clover 


youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book js a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham,Curtiss& WelchCo. 
2 SPRING ST. 
C. C. Parker, 

220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
226 VAP Sl FIRST SL. 





bring their sketches here and sell them 
for a few sous, when the pangs of hun- 
ger seize them. For this library is 


in the back of his head.| fully ilustrated. 


The old book stalls, whether those 
along the Seine or under the arcades of 
the Odeon, in Paris, or those of dingy 
streets in London and Oxford, make up 
an institution rarer with us. Our civ- 
ilization is, perhaps, too new for it. 
Before you can have old book shops, 
vou must have interests that reach far 
back. You must have had the dis- 
persal of many thousands and tens of 
thousands of good libraries — not 
“oreat” libraries, for these are snapped 


up by the dealers. You must have 
many thousands of  half-forgotten 
books, bound in crumbling calf and 


mouldering sheep: such books as leave 
on your sleeve and gloves a fine pow- 
decry dust, not comparable to anything 
else under the sun. Cloth bindings 
wil not do, nor best sellers, no, not even 
a hundred years from now. The paper 
used in our best sellers will have 
passed out of being, and their type will 
he illegible, long before the writings 
themselves can have taken on, through 
antiquity, a sentimental and historic 
fascination. And so it will be a long 
time before America has many really 
interesting book shops. We shall still 
have to go to Oxford, to London, to 
Paris, for that kind of thrill. . 









































THE Local. 
THEATERS 


It is not surprising that David War- 
field is loth to divorce himself from the 
lovable character of Herr Anton von 
Barwig, the gentle musician, even af- 





ter five years of constant association | 


with the part. And yet, it seems to me, 
after carefully noting his work, ar- 
tistic though it is, at the Mason this 
week, Mr. Warfield is losing the spon- 
taneity of presentation that was so ap- 
pealing in the earlier stages of the ca- 
reer of “The Music Master.” Some- 
how, the machinery obtrudes. 
in the throat appears to be forced: the 


eyelashes flutter in a perfunctory man- | 
ner; the mouth twitches as if by rote, | 


the peculiar smile which is half a 


yawn now seems to be more than ever | 


expressive of weariness. Yet the art 


The sob! 





THE G 


lodgers, and the three musicians of the 
Liberty Cafe, Signor Tagliafico, M. 
Louis Pinac and Herr August Poons, 
are safely entrusted to Augusto Ara- 
mini, Francis Gaillard and Bernhardt 
Niemeyer, respectively. Good charac- 
ter bits are done by Alfred Hudson, as 
Mr. Schwarz, Secretary Of the 2anil— 








| Samated Musical Association; Tony 
3evan, as Delegate Ryan, and Thomas 
H. Wilson as Al Costello, the Dime 


Museum impresario. There is no slur- 
ring of the lesser character through in- 
adequacy of acting;: the incidental 
music is artistically rendered and the 
play as a whole exceptionally well pre- 


| sented, yet I cannot help feeling that 


Mr. Warfield is in danger of losing 
prestige if he continues to retain this 
vehicle, delightful though it is. 

S. Tae 


“The Toymaker” at the Grand 
Oldsters as well as youngsters should 
avail of the opportuntiy to see the 
Ferris Hartman company in “The Toy- 
maker” at the Grand. It is a capital illu- 
sion of the Make-Believe land and given 
With Audran’s sparkling musie, with 
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is still there, and to many, meeting the 
little music master for the first time, 
the simple, unaffected personality of 
Herr von Barwig has irresistible charm. 
Certainly, no lover of fine character 
acting should miss seeing Mr. War- 
field’s masterpiece, but it is hoped that 
for his own sake as well as for art’s 
sake, he will retire “The Musie Mas- 
ter,” at least for a season or two. 

His support is adequate, save in one 
particular. As Helen Stanton, Janet 
Dunbar is piquantly pretty and at- 
tractive, but her voice is devoid of 
emotion and in the tenderest portions 
of the play, when her father discovers 
that his pupil is his long-lost daugh- 
ter, no vibrant voeal chords disturb the 
atmosphere and so reach across to the 
audience, The words are there, but the 
emotion that should accompany them 
is Misssing. It is a pity, for Miss Dun- 
bar has a sweet personality, in thor- 
ough harmony with the part. Marie 
Bates’ Miss Houston is a fine charac- 
terization, altogether adequate, An- 
toinette Walker is a lovable little Jen- 
nie,- with a fondness for the third floor 





feaca singers and genuine comedians, 


| 








the result is two hours or more of unal- 
loyed amusement. Hartman’s genius 
has full scope in this bit of stage fairy- 
land, and the fun is constant when he 
is before the footlights. In this happy 
occupation he is materially aided by 


clever Walter Catlett, whose Herr 
Schwartzenbach is a capital delinea- 


tion of an old beau. Walter De Leon 
as Frederick, a novice, and later a 
suitor for the enchanted doll, does fair- 
ly good work, but not his best. He needs 
to inject a little more ginger into the 
role. Josie Hart’s Peter is a sprightly 
figure, and the Count Ballenberg of 
Joseph Fogarty is in that actor’s best 
vein. A feature of the performance is 
the appearance of Charles Farwell Ed- 
son, well-known local basso, as Brother 
Matthew. Mr. Edson’s mellow voice 
and his fine stage presence add not a 
little to the success of the piece. It is 
true his make-up suggests a Methodist 
bishop, rather than that of a Eriaty, ti 
perhaps the flowing white wig is re- 
sponsible for this impression. No mat- 
ter. He leads his spiritual followers 
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with elan and is aided and abetted 
_in his pious tasks by a spirited chorus 
.of menks, the Brother Benjamin of 
| Lawrence Bowes and the Brother 
Thomas of John Hanrahan, being es- 
pecially noted. The workshop of Jo- 
hannes Guggenheimer in Nuremberg 
|does ample credit to Ferris Hartman’s 
adinirable stage craft, and his special 
' dolls representing a ballet dancer, baby 


| doil, Scotch doll, Chinese doll and Jap- 


anese doll are particularly diverting. 
The inimitable work of little Paul and 
Jo Hartman, as the Chinese and Jap- 
anese dolls, is especially amusing. Of 





| course, Elsa, the “real’’ doll’ is the cen- 
ler of attraction and sweet ““Muggins” 
Davies is rosy and piquant enough to 
i cause even Beau Schwartzenbach to 


lose his heart to her. She is a delight- 
ful little puss. Vivid stage pictures, 
colorful music, bright lines and the 
all-pervading spirit of the season com- 
bine to make a most enjoyable even- 





ing’s entertainment. ie We 2 


Novelties at the Orpheum 

Vittoria and Giorgetta, the European 
equilibrists, who head the newcomers 
at the Orpheum, have something really 
novel in their hand-balancing act. 
Their series of feats are graceful and 
skillful, and the boxing match, in which 
One performer wears the gloves on his 
hands and the other on his feet, takes 
the house by storm. Edwin Stevens 
and Tina Marshall forego the charms 
of Dickens this week, and appear in a 
sketch which has little rhyme or rea- 
son, save to give Mr. Stevens oppor- 
tunity for new slang, a few “cribbed”’ 
epigrams and several bits of excellent 
character work. The best part of the 
act of Katchen Loisset, the blonde and 
plump Fraulein who sings passably 
well, is her bulldog, “Honey,” whose 
poses arouse a veritable gale of mirth. 
If Ben Welch were to get a new line 
of “patter,” the interest of his perform- 
ances would not be on the wane. As it 
Stands, Mr. Welch’s act is practically 
the same as it has been for several sea- 
sons past, a fault which is likely to 
give audiences reason for grumbling. 
His characterizations are excellent, his 
distinction between the Hebrew and 
the Italian being vastly entertaining 
and cleverly done. John B. Hymer’s 
musical fantasy, “The Devil and Tom 


| Walker,” is an amusing bit of non- 
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sense, so long as Mr. Hymer holds the 
center of the stage. It would be far 
more entertaining were its platitudes 
eliminated, and if the support were to 
show some degree of intelligence. 
Holdovers are Howard’s dogs and 
ponies, Milt Wood and the DeHaven 
Sextet. 

“Are You a Mason?” at the Belasco 

Ancient though it is, the perennial 
farce, “Are You a Mason?” never fails 
to provoke the mirth of its audience, 
and especially is this true of the oecca- 
Sion of its presentation this holiday 
week at the Belasco Theater. Although 
Lewis S. Stone, Thais Magrane, Adele 
Yarrington and William Yerance are 
conspicuously absent from the cast, 
preparatory to the heavy roles they 
will fill next week, the play is admir- 
ably presented with James K. Apple- 
bee, Frank E. Camp, Charles Giblyn, 
Charles Ruggles, Grace Gardner and 
Ida Lewis in the leading characters 
The story, its ludicrous tangle of situ- 
ations, and its laughable complications, 
are too well known to everv theater- 
goer to require a synopsis. Mr. Apple- 
bee scores a success as Amos Blood- 
good, from Rockford, T11., and Frank E. 
Camp as Frank Perry, his son-in-law, 
does equally satisfactory work. One 
of the best delineations is that by 
Charles Giblyn, who takes the part of 
John Halton, a gentleman farmer from 
up-state. Altogether, the production is 
well presented, and for a Christmas 
week offering is a rollicking bit of di- 
version. 





Offerings Next Week 

Olga Nethersole has a close personal 
acquaintance with the authors of the 
plays she produces at the Mason next 
week. In two of the four dramas she is 
to present she was the inspiration of 
the principal characters, while she was 
the direct cause of the composition of 
“The Writing on the Wall,” and has 
frequently discussed all the leading 
points of “Magda” with Hermann Su- 
dermann, the celebrated German play- 
wright. Meeting a young author, Will- 
lam J. Hurlburt, shortly after a journey 
through the tenements owned by the 
Trinity corporation in New York, she 
learned that he was desirous of writing 
her a play. “Write a drama exposing 
the truth about Trinity church, and I 
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will produce it,’ she promised. “The 
Writing on the Wall” was the result. 
Pinero | wrote “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” for Nethersole when he was a 
struggling author with little reputa- 
tion. The late Clyde Fitch dramatized 
“Sapho” from Daudet’s novel expressly 
for Nethersole’s use. During her local 
engagement she will play “The Writ- 
ing on the Wall,” Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday nights, and Saturday mat- 


inee; “Sapho,” Wednesday matinee and 
Saturday night; “Magda,” Thursday 
night, and “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,’ Friday night. 


One of the most important theatrical 
events of the year is announced for the 
Belasco stage Monday night, when 
Lewis S. Stone and his associates of 
the Belasco organization will give the 
first performance anywhere of Mrs. 
Gertrude Nelson Andrews’ new play, 
“Through a Window.’ The story of 
the play has to do with incidents sup- 
posed to have happened in San Fran- 
eisco just before and immediately fol- 
lowing the big earthquake of April, 
1906. The chief personages of Mrs. 


FRITZ KREISLER, 





Andrews’ play are a judge of the su- 
preme court, a young attorney (moedel- 
ed, obviously, along the popular opin- 
1on of I'rancis J. Heney), the daughter 
of the judge, and a woman of the half- 
world. There are a dozen or so con- 
tributory characters, but the quartet 
above enumerated bears the brunt of the 
play. The first act shows a library in 
Judge Costello’s house, the night be- 
fore the quake, the second act trans- 
pires a few minutes after the big 
Shake, the third a few hours later, and 
the last at the Costello ranch, near 
Burlingame, one day later. In the as- 
signment of parts, Mr. Stone has been 
cast for the role of the young lawyer; 
Mr, Yerance will interpret the part of 
the supreme court judge; Thais Ma- 
8rane will be his daughter, and Adele 
Farrington will have the part of Lil 


Valera. The production is attracting 
Beneral attention among theatrical 
people. The play is scheduled for pro- 


duction at the Liberty Theater, New 
York, in March, and Joseph Brooks, of 
Klaw & Erlanger, will be in Los An- 
Seles to view the Belasco performance. 


The Tuesday ‘night performance of 
“Through a Window” has been sold 
to the Sonsand Daughters of the Golden 
West, for the fund in aid of the Home- 
less Children of California. There will 
be a New Year’s matinee performance 
of Mrs. Andrews’ play in addition to the 
regular Thursday and Sunday after- 
noon performances. 


On their first visit to the coast since 
their apprentice days in vaudeville, 
Railey & Austin will remain at “The 
Top of the World” all next week at 
the Majestic Theater, opening at that 
house with matinee and night per- 


formances Christmas Day. Additional 
matinees will be played Wednesday 
and New Year’s. This attraction is 


the first to arrive of the new bookings 
secured for the Majestic under its new 
policy, and the management declares 
that hereafter the house will present 
none but the very best of traveling 
shows. The principal entertainers are 
Fred Railey and Ralph Austin, who 
have leaped into a prominence rival- 
ing that of Montgomery and Stone 
since their advent in “The Top of the 
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World’;’ Pearl Revere, a tiny girl of 
elfish cleverness; “Friendly Bear,” in 
the person of Al Grady; Florence Smith, 
Percy Walling, Charles Harris and a 
comely chorus. 


Miss Frances Nordstrom, the new 
talented young leading woman of the 
Burbank stock company, will make her 
debut with that organization Sunday 
afternoon as “The Girl’ in David Be- 
lasco’s admirable California play, “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” which will 
continue at the Burbank through the 
week, with a matinee performance New 
Year's Day. The play will be produced 
under the personal direction of Fred- 
erick Belasco, who has come to Los 
Angeles for that purpose, and who was 
in the director’s chair when the piece 
was last staged in this city. It will be 
the first of a long list of Belasco plays 
to be seen at the Burbank this season, 
western stock rights for all of them 
having been secured by the Morosco- 
Belasco enterprises, an association or- 


ganized by Oliver Morosco and Freder- 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Matinee Tomorrow. Matinee New Year’s. 
David Belasco’s Greatest Play 
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Debut of 
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The Home of Successes 


MATINEE TODAY. 
All Next Week. 


Produced under the personal direction of Frederick Belasco. 


MISS FRANCES NORDSTROM. 
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WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER 27, 1909 


[Belasco 
LowiS S. STONE 


and the Belasco Theater Company in the first performance on any stage 
of GERTRUDE NELSON ANDREWS’ new play, 


THROUGH A WINDOW 


A powerful story of San Francisco, the morning the clock stopped. 
special arrangements with Klaw & Erlanger and Joseph Brooks. 
TQ FOLLOW: First appearance of a new comedy, “THE GRINGO.” 


By 

















Gimpson Auditorium L. E, BEHYMER, 


THURSDAY NIGHT, DEC. 30, AND TUESDAY EVENING, JAN. 4 


Fritz Kreisler 


Prices, 75¢, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50. 


Student rates. 


Tickets now on sale. 
Seat sale at Bartlett’s 














Matinee Fovery Day, 
Both Phones 1447 


Theater--VAUDEVILLE 
COMMENCING MONDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER 27 
“The Devil and Tom Walker,” 


| John B. Hymer & Co. 

Conald Bowles & Company, Ben Welch, Hebrew and 

in “Guilty?” Mati nec; Trish impersonations, 
an & . ay | OC , » 
in “The Traveling Dentist The Singer with the Bulldog. 

The Two Bobs, Vittoria & Georgetta, 

ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES 
25c, 50c, 75e. Matinees Daily—10c, 25c, 50c. 


Orpheum 


Wiliiam H. Thompson, 
in “Pride of the Regiment” 


—— $< 


Quinlan & Mack, 





Katchen Loisset, 
The boys who sing. Sensational equilibrists. 


Nights—10c, 








———SS 


| "The Chutes --Lehigh Investment Co.--Ad mission 10 Cts 


The Greatest Amusement Park in the World. 


FREE RIDES On the Chutes, Miniature 


Railway and Merry-go-round. 
Free Vaudeville every afternoon and evening. 


FREE DANCING PAVILION 


Dancing every evening and Sunday afternoons. Societies and Lodges 
can make arrangements for exclusive use by giving one week's notice. 
Don’t fail to visit the Famous Heidelberg Cafe. 























Matinees Tuesday, Saturday and Sunday. 


Grand Opera House Every Night in the Week ot 8115. 
SECOND BIG WEEK. COMMENCING SUNDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER 26, 1909. 


Ferris Hartman *qhpbigsingine company preent “The Toymaker 


Reappearance of Ferris Hartman in his original role of Johannes Guggenheimer. 


TO FOLLOW: James Powers’ big success, “SAN TOY.” 
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By Ruth Burke 


After quietly slipping away to San 
Rafael, Mr. James Benton Van Nuys 
of this city and Mrs. Emily Howard of 
Hollywood and New York, surprised 
their many friends here Wednesday 
evening by telegrams announcing their 


marriage in the northern Gretna Green. | 


News of the nuptials came as a sur- 
prise here, not only to friends, but to 
the immediate family of the groom, 
who is an only son of Mr. and Mrs. I. 
N. Van Nuys, one of the wealthiest of 
the Los Angeles pioneers. The bride 
was formerly a Los Angeles girl, and 
eight years ago married Mr. George 
Howard of Hollywood, who died a 
year or two afterward. Since that time 
Mrs. Howard has passed the greater 
part of her time in New York, return- 
ing here for the winters. Although 
they met six months or more ago and 
plighted their troth not long after, Mr. 
Van Nuys and Mrs. Howard success- 
fully kept secret their proposed mar- 
riage until] after the ceremony in the 
north, Wednesday. Mr. Van Nuys is a 
member of the California Club and of 
the Bachelors, and is deservedly popu- 
lar, both in the exclusive society cir- 
cles and in the business life here. Af- 
ter a stay of a few days in San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Van Nuys and his bride will 
g0 by auto to Del Monte and will -prob- 
ably return to Los Angeles within a 
fortnight. 


At a handsomely appointed reception 
given Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. Theo- 
adore Leah Seeley of 1515 South Fig- 
ueroa street, her daughter, Miss Ada 
B. Seeley, made her formal bow in Los 
Angeles society circles. 


Seminary, Washington, D. C., in June 
of this year, wore a dainty gown of 
shimmering soft, white satin. made 
with pearl trimmings. Mrs. Seeley’s 
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gown was a beautiful one of lace, made | 


over white satin. 
tions of holly and smilax were used in 
arranging the rooms. Receiving with 
the hostess and her daughter were Mrs. 


Leon I’. Moss, Mrs. William S. Cross, | 
Mrs. J. W. Trueworthy, Mrs. Thomas | 


Newell, Mrs. Rufus Curtis, Miss Helen 
Brant, Miss Florence Brown, Miss 
Ethei Dulin, Miss Kate Smith, Miss 
Bertha Luli and Miss Phila Milbank. 
Mrs. Wright Coulter and Mrs. Alexan- 
der Hamilton poured tea. 


One of the largest and most delight- 
ful of the affairs given for the younger 
set this season was the Christmas 


dance at which Miss Mathilde Bartlett | 


of West Adams street was hostess at 
the Woman’s Club House, Wednesday 
evening. The Christmas idea prevailed 
throughout in the decorations, and the 
color scheme of red and green was 
prettily carried out in the use of large 
red Christmas bells, candles, 
and incandescent lights. The supper 
tables upstairs were each ornamented 
with a miniature Christmas tree, bear- 
ing red candles, red Christmas balls 
and tinsel. In the ball room several 
large trees were placed, and the 
branches of these were hung with tin- 
sel, novelties and red and green elec- 
tric lights. From the ceiling were sus- 
pended large red Christmas bells and 
ropes of tinsel. Assisting Miss Bartlett 
In receiving were her mother. Mrs. W. 
S. Bartlett, Miss Louise Nixon Hill, 
Miss Mabel Stuart, Miss Alice Smith 
and Miss Beatrice Cutter. Young men | 
who assisted in the capacity of floor 
managers were Messrs. Robert Leonard, 
Rey Rule, Irvin Louis and Harry 
Wyatt. Others who accepted invita- 
tions were Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Fitzger- 
ald, Mr. and Mrs. Le Roy Edwards, Mr 
and Mrs. Willis H. Booth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierpont Davis, Mr. and Mrs. La- 
nier Bartlett, Dr. and Mrs. Hurlbut 
Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh, Mr. 
and Mrs. Will MeCoy, Mr. and Mrs. 
David McCartney, Dr. and Mrs. Ross 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. story, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Barry, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Rice, Mrs. Ella Hanna, Mrs. Ww. T. | 
Tompkins, Mrs. C. Q. Stanton, the 
Misses Nora Dickson, Helen Dickinson, 
Margaret Bartlett, Katherine Harper, | 
Helen Stocker, Genevieve Wilson, Dor- 
othy Fish, Marie Stockard, Ethel Wyatt, 
Lily Olshausen, Helen Updeegraff, Leta ! 


flowers | 


Christmas decora- | 


- | Mrs. 
Miss Seeley, | 


who was graduated from Mt. Vernon | 














Murietta, Henrietta Mossbacher, Mar- 
garet Gilbert, Mary Peyton, Edith 
Gibbs, Ethel Walker. Margaret McNee- 
ly, Hildegarde Payne, Virginia Walsh, 


Amy Brunswig, Edna Letts, Gladys 
Letts, Ethel Shaw, Juana Creighton, 
Florence Thresher, Helen Thresher, 


Bessie Bedell, Marie Louise Freese and 
Messrs. William Campbell, William 
Finley, Maxwell Stanley, Philip Bird, 
Fred Letten, Samuel Parsons, Harry 
Hurlbut, Robert Peyton,, Ralph Haw- 
ley, C. B. Carlson, Robert Smith. Rob- 
ert Howry, Willedd Andrews, Carroll 
Stilson, Harry Johnson, Cecil Borden, 
Willard Payne, Jess Gemmill, 
MeCoy, Dale Walker, Ezra Fish, Roy 
| Choate, Elmer R. Jones, L. B. Jones, 


Gordon Bartlett, J. W. Rice, George 
Mossbacher, Perey Eisen, George H. | 
| Reed.. Allen Leonard, W. L. Wharten 


| and Henry Burstinghaus. 


With all the attractive appointments 
which characterize the Christmas sea- 


son, Mrs. Joseph B. Banning’s annual | 


holiday musical given this week at her 
home, 945 Westlake avenue, was one 


of the most enjoyable of the season’s | 


festivities. The affair was of the old- 
fashioned style of Christmas entertain- 
ments, and about one hundred guests 
Were present in the evening. One large 
dining table and ten smaller ones were 
occupied, and the table decorations 
were in ribbons of red and white, holly, 
red candles and pretty novelties. 
sisting the hostess in receiving and 
entertaining were her cousin, Miss H. 
Hardey of Wilmington, Del., and Mrs. 
Causey, also of Wilmington, Del., who 
are her house guests. 


In honor of Miss Marian Newhall of 


a house guest of her aunt, Mrs. Walter 
Newhall, Mrs. J. E. Cook of 2715 Sev- 
erance street entertained Saturday 
last with a smartly appointed dinner 
at the Los Angeles Country Club. The 
table was brightly decorated with 
quantities of red roses and foliage, and 
covers were laid for Miss Newhall, 
Walter Newhall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. 


and Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. Y. L. 
Mott, Mr. Will J. Wolters and others. 


One of the most atractively appoint- 
ed of the Christmas gala affairs will 
be the family dinner party which Mrs. | 
iE. F. Willeox of 2057 Halldale avenue | 
will give today at her home. The dec- 
orations will be particularly artistic. 
and will be appropriate to the holiday | 
season. Quantities of holly berries, 
red satin ribbons and Christmas green 
will be used in the decoration of the 
home. In the dining room the long 
table will be set for twelve and will be 
illuminated by red candles, set in two 
large silver candelabra. In the center 
of the table, mounted in a bed of holly 
and red satin ribbons will be the 
Christmas pie. A tree with miniature 
candles and a robin redbreast among 
its branches will form an ornament to | 
the huge pie, which will be surrounded 
by twelve little snow men. Red ribbon 
streamers extending from the center- 
piece to the places will be used later in | 
drawing the favors from beneath the 





San Francisco, who is visiting here as | 


William | 
May Garland, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. | 
| Sartori, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Barker, Dr. 


John ! 


AS- | 











crust. Place cards will embody the 
Christmas ideas and will be the handi- 
work of Miss Margaret Erdt, niece of 
the hostess. Novelties will be given as 
favors and the dishes also will be ap- 
propriate to the oceasion and served in 
artistic and unique manner. In the 
living room will stand the large Christ- 
mas tree, laden with its tinsel, toys, 
candles and gifts. Besides the hostess 
and her young son, Master Farnsworth 
Willcox, there will be present Mrs. Carl 
Erdt, Mr. and Mrs. Louis C, Erdt and 


their daughter, Miss Margaret Erdt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto L. Erdt and their 
daughter, Miss Olive Erdt. and Mrs. 


Grace Comegys and two’sons, Mr. Nei] 
Comegys ana Master Leonard Comegys. | 


Mrs. W. J. Brodrick of 1936 South | 
Figueroa street, assisted by her three 
charming daughters, Miss Brodrick and | 
the Misses Anita and Lucy Brodrick, 
entertained Christmas evening with a 
Christmas tree party. The decorations 
Were in keeping with the season. and 
quantities of poinsettias were used 





throughout the home. Guests, besides | 
the members of the family, included 
only a few of the younger set. 
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The front-lacing feature of the Gossard Corsets relieves the abdo- 
men of all pressure and permits the lungs their fullest development. 


A correctly fitted Gossard Corset induces a correct standing | 
position, makes a graceful, easy carriage, the natural carriage. The 
Gossard wearer has ‘‘poise” and a conscious power and freedom 


of movement that is a joy to the beholder. 


Whatever the tendency of your figure may be the Gossard 
Corset will mould it along the lines of utmost grace and sightliness, 


— == $5.00 to $20.00=—===!"-—_ 
(Main Floor, Rear.) 


J. Ww. 
SOE Gmpan 
Rob Yio SS 
235-237-239 SO, BROADWAY 


234-244 So.HILL ST, 





was Witnessed by relatives only. Later, 
a breakfast was served. The house 
was artistically, although simply dec- 
orated with lilies of the valley and vio- 
lets, and the bride wore a handsome, 
white, tailored suit and white hat. Dr. 
and Mrs. Cowan will be at home after 
January 1 at 1029 South Hope street. 
In the early summer they will leave for 
an eastern trip, including a visit to 
Yellowstone Park. The bride is a 
graduate of a San Antonio college and 
completed a course in Mrs. Mulhol- 
land’s finishing school in San Antonio. 
She is popular in local social circles 
here. Dr. Cowan is a University of 
Southern California graduate, is a 
member of the Sigma Chi and Nu 
Sigma Nu fraternities. 


Accounted among the most delight- 
ful of the season’s affairs was the large 
reception given Tuesday at the Ebell 
Club by Mrs. Felix C. Howes, Mrs. Ly- 
man Farwell and Miss Clara Howes. 
The affair was attractively appointed 
and a feature of the afternoon was a 
program of Christmas music presented 


| by Mrs. Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus. 


January 28 is the date set by The 
Bachelors for their annual ball, and 
this year’s affair, it is given to under- 
stand, is to be even more elaborate in 
detail than have been any of the pre- 
ceding functions. The sball will be 
given at the California Club, and the 
second floor and the roof garden will 
be utilized. The decorations are to be 
of Japanese designs. On the board of 
directors this year are Messrs. Gurney 
Newlin, Volney Howard, Charles Sey- 
ler, Henry Daly, Bert Campbell, May- 
nard McFie, Carleton Burke, Adolf 
Schwartz, Benton Van Nuys, Arthur 
Dodworth, Waiter Van Pelt and Charles 
Iienderson. 


Members of the Dominant Club ten- 
dered a reception Tuesday afternoon to 
Madame Sembrich at the Woman’s 
Club House. The rooms were attract- 


| ively decorated for the occasion with 


Miss Frankie Wiles, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. F. Wiles of this city, be- 
came the bride Wednesday noon of 
Dr. James Reo Cowan, the wedding | 
taking place at the home of the groom’s | 
parents, Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Cowan, 155 | 
North Sichel street. Rev. Cowan of- 
ficiated at his son’s wedding, which 


| Christmas bells, poinsettias and silver 


chains, and the tea tables were orna- 
mented with miniature Christmas trees, 
brilliantly lighted. A feature of the 
afternoon was the singing of Christmas 
carols by thirty boys of the pro-cathe- 
dral surpliced choir. Those receiving 
were Miss Mary L. O’Donoughue, Miss 


Margaret Goetz, Miss Jennie Winston, 
Miss Beresford Joy, Miss Louise Nixon 
Hill, Mrs. Chick, Mrs. Edward F. Shank 
and Mrs. Katherine Forest. About 
three hundred guests attended the re- 
ception. 


Mrs. Robert Marsh of Westchester 
place will entertain this afternoon at 
her home with a large Christmas tree, 
the affair being planned for a number 
of poor children of the city, two hun- 
dred of whom are invited to be pres- 
ent. The tree will be of mammoth size 
and will bear gifts for each little guest, 
besides which each will be presented 
with a basket filled with Christmas of- 
ferings to take home to his parents. 
Mrs. Marsh will be assisted in her gen- 
erous and charitable entertainment by 
several of her intimate friends. 


One of the most brililant of the so- 
ciety affairs planned for holiday week 
and of the season will be the large re- 
ception which Mrs. James A. Graves, 
Mrs. Hugh F. Stewart and Miss Graves 
will give at the Graves home in AI- 
hambra, New Year’s afternoon, from 
3 to 7 o’clock. 


Writing from Florence, Italy, Mrs. 
John H. Norton, who with her daughter, 
Miss Amy Marie Norton, and her hus- 
band’s niece, Miss Mabel Norton, has 
been touring Europe for several] months, 
states that they are enjoying their trav- 
els and are planning to remain abroad 
until next fall. They will pass Christ- 
mas in Rome. 


Mr. and Mrs. O, A. Vickrey have 
taken a suite of rooms at the Hotel 
Lankershim for the winter. Mrs. 
Vickery has just returned from the 
east, where she has been visiting for 
the last three months. 


Five subscription dances are to be 
given this winter by the San Gabriel 
Valley Country Club, and it is pro- 
posed to make these affairs a delight- 
ful feature of the season’s festivities. 
The first of the series was given at 
the club house Christmas eve. Among 
the subscribers to the dances are 
Messrs. G. M. Purcell, R. C. Devereux, 
J. A. Parker, A. T. Jergins, C. H. Breth- 
erton, J. A. Bell, E. H. Parker, E. BE. 
Millikin, Ward Chapman, L. P. Ste- 
phens, Burgo Purcell, William H. Cole, 
Hl. A. Cole, F. Q. Story, Ross T. Hickox, 
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F. B. Haines, R. W. Hill, John W. 
Shenk, Waiter J. Wallace, W. N. Gif- 
ford, Louis M. Cole, H. G. Purcell, H. 
Stanley Wood, Reginald Harris, Marco 
H. Hellman, Irving H. Hellman, Walter 
W. Marsh and Henry C. Keating. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dwight Satterlee of 912 
South Burlington avenue announce the 
betrothal of their daughter, Mrs. W. C. 
Bennett, to Mr. Burt J. Thompson of 
Forest City, lowa. 


Major Elon F. Willcox, U.8.A., of 
9957 Halldale avenue, is enjoying a 
short sojourn at the Arrowhead Inn, 
Arrowhead Hot Springs, recuperating 
from an attack of la grippe. 


Mrs. Reuben Shettler of Wilshire 
boulevard and Mrs. Leon Shettler of 
Lenox avenue have issued invitations 
for a large afternoon affair they will 
give at the Ebell Club house, Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 5, to meet Mrs. 
Bdward L. Peerce of Lansing, Mich., 
who with Mr. Peerce and their son is 
visiting her sister, Mrs. Leon Shettler, 
during the holidays. Mrs. George 
Goldsmith will present a short play asa 
feature of the afternoon, and Miss 
Helen Tappe will sing. 


Thirty-one members of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Club, an alumni association 
formed by local men affiliated with this 
oldest of Greek letter fraternities in 
the country, gave their first annual 
dinner Wednesday evening at Hotel 
Alexandria. The affair partook of all 
the jolly informality characteristic of 
college gatherings, and over the menu 
were recalled the happy incidents of 
former days in toasts and song. Mr. 
Allan C. Balch, president of the club, 
presided at the board as toastmaster. 
The banquet committee was composed 
of Messrs. R. F. Burnham, Ezra Farns- 
worth, Jr., T. R., Croswell, F. S. Upson 
and Dr. P. G. White. Toasts were re- 
sponded to as follows: ‘“‘The Fratern- 
ity,” by Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, 
"70; “Our Queen and Covenant,” by W. 
St. Clair Creighton, °74; song, “Star- 
Gazers, We,’ by Albert H. Merrick, ’05; 
“The Western Baby,” by Clinton E. 
Miller, ‘00; “Anything He Wishes to 
Say,” Rev. Adam H. Todd, ’66. Officers 
for the ensuing year have been elected 
by the club, with Dr. Henry G. Brain- 
ard, formerly vice-president, succeed- 
ing Mr. Balch as president. Mr. Frank 
Simpson, Jr., was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, and new directors chos- 
en are Mr. W. St. Clair Creighton and 
Dr. P. G@. White. Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity, which was founded at Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y., in 1832, is 
the oldest fraternity in the country, and 
the rostrum of its thirty chapters con- 
tains the names of many of the most 
distinguished men of this country and 
the world. 








Miss Grace Anna Whitesell of 2646 
Romeo street has just returned from a 
seven months’ eastern sojourn, where 
she has been pursuing her musical 
studies. Her jaunt included New York, 
Chicago, Washington and Philadelphia. 
Miss Whitesell, who has a high lyric 
soprano voice of unusual sweetness and 
purity of tone, is well known in the 
musical circles of this city, where she 
has lived for a number of years. 


Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 
K. Dickinson and her daughters, 
Misses Helen and Nora Dickinson of 
Beacon street, for a dance to be given 
Wednesday evening, December 29, at 
the Los Angeles Country Club. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederick R. Frost of 
West Twenty-third street will be host 
and hostess at an informal musical and 
dance to be given at the Los Angeles 
Country Club, Thursday evening, De- 
cember 80. Three hundred invitations 
have been issued for the affair, which 
will he one of the most brilliant society 
functions of the season. 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Cline have 
moved into their new home at 678 Wil- 
Shire place, where Mrs. Cline received 


her friends informally Friday after- 
noon, 


Mrs. R. Eleanor Lynch of West 
Twenty-fifth street will leave Decem- 
ber 28 for a trip to the Orient. Her 
itinerary will include Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe and Nagasaki. She plans 
to extend her visit in Shanghai, China. 


Invitations have been issued for the 
Wedding of Miss Dorothy A. Marshall 
to Mr. Ward Waldo Todd, the cere- 
mony to take place Monday evening. 
January 10, at the home of Mrs. John 
Mason of 2215 West Twenty-fourth 
Street. Rey. Baker P. Lee will officiate, 
and immediately after the ceremony 
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Weekly Department Written for The 
Graphic by Dr. L. L. Denny, Health 
Scientist. 


Many people complain of being con- . 


tinually tired. They 
tired, if anything, 
night previous. 


get up feeling 
more so than the 


Overwork, overeating, worry, too 
much excitement, living under a high 
nervous tension, in fact, indiscretions 


in all things are conducive to producing 
a tired feeling. After a strenuous day’s 
work, you are fatigued, and just before 
retiring you measure yourself and find 


that the measurement is five feet nine | 
inches, You retire, and blissfully trust- | 


ing nature to create a feeling of rest, 
slep for eight hours and arise refreshed 
and rested. At that time, measure 


yourself and you will find that there is | 


a difference of from one-quarter to one 
inch in your height—that much taller 
than the night previous. Between the 
twenty-six bones of the spine there are 
cushions—intervertebral fibro cartilage 
—which constitute almost one-fourth 
the length of the spine. These are con- 
structed so as to be capable of com- 
pression and expansion. 

Their principal duty is to hold apart 
the vertebrae of the spine, and thus 
form openings between these bones, of 
the exact size for the passage of the 
all-important life channels—the nerves. 
When these cushions become com- 
pressed, the vertebrae come closer to- 
gether, changing and lessening the nor- 
mal size of the openings and of a ne- 
cessity pressing and impinging 
nerve trunks which lie within. 

After being on your feet all day, 
these cartilages, together with all other 
tissue of the body, become compact, 
compressed, and you are tired and 
shorter; after sleeping and relaxing, 


the | 


you are rested and taller, or should be | 


-——-but are you? 
This abnormal compression, when al- 


lowed to continue, permanently thins ' 


the cartilage and causes the openings 
through which the nerves pass to be- 
come much too small. These bony ob- 
structions upon the nerves impede the 
flow of life impulse to the organ or tis- 
sue, controlled by the nerve obstruct- 
ed. It must be remembered that all 
function is controlled directly through 
cerebro spinal nerves, and this im- 


pingement of nerves of a necessity 


causes abnormal 
called disease. 

When these cushions have been per- 
manently thinned for years and enough 
pressure placed upon the nerves to 
cause chronic disease, resting will not 
rectify the difficulty. It is necessary to 
assist nature by removing this pres- 
sure, thus freeing the nerve channels 
that convey the life impulse, and in this 
way creating the normal condition of 
health. 

This tired feeling is nature’s danger 
signal. It warns you to slack up or 
there will be a wreck ahead. 


function, commonly 


Mr. and Mrs. Todd will leave for an 
extensive northern trip. They will be 
at home after February 15 at 211 Louise 
avenue, Glendale. 


Among the prominent society folk 
who entertained with affairs last week 
at Hotel Alexandria were Mrs. Henry 
T. Gage, who was hostess at a tea for 
five friends; Mrs. Henry T. Lee, who 
gave a tea for five; Miss L. Monk, who 
entertained with a tea for eight; Mrs. 
Wesley Clark, a tea for eight guests; 
Mrs. M. T. 
covers; Mrs. M. G. Richards, luncheon 
of eight covers; Miss Rendall, 


eon for five. 


Miss Fannie Dillon of this city was 
a week-end guest of Mrs. Jotham Bixby. 
Jr., of Long Beach. 


One of the most delightful of the 
season's social affairs will be the large 
bridge iuncheon which Mrs. Robert 
Brunton and Mrs. Lester Robinson will 
give Wednesday afternoon, January 5, 
at Hotel Hayward. Covers for 112 
guests will be laid. 


Among the Los Angeles people reg- 
istering at Hotel del Coronado the week 
ending Saturday, December 18, were 
Mr. FE. Weber Benton, Mrs, F. H. Lamb, 
Mr. and Mrs, H. C. Chase, Mr. and Mrs. 
John G. McNutt, Mr. B. M. Tuttle, Mr. 
E. M. Finehout, Mr. Roth Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Henderson, Mr. L. 
N. Brunswig, Mr. Trabue Van Culin, 
Mr. Jack Sebree, Mr. Harrison Albright, 
Mrs. Shoemaker, Mrs. Mary B. Hook, 


Doran, luncheon of fourteen | 


dinner | 
for five, and Madame Sembrich, lunch- | 
| Mr. 
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Hotel Alexandria 


The popular ALF XANDRIA TEA is now 


open for the Winter Season 


im the 


Grand Salon off Marble Lobby. 


Musical program daily. 


Neapolitan 


Singers and Orch2stra Concerts Ihurs- 


days and Saturdays. 


From Four Until Six 
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something of quality. 


GENUINE NAVAJO BLANKETS 


tela a 


native dyes, beautiful designs, that will harmonize with any furnishings. 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES DURING DECEMBER 


We carry the largest stock of Genuine Indian Goods and Souvenirs in 
For goods taken at random from our salesrooms, we received the 


California State Fair, 1908, 


Goid Medal and First Prem- 


jum; California State Fair, 1909, First and Second Premium and Silver 


Medal: 


A-Y-P Exposition, Seattle, Gold Medal. 


=== =Indian Crafts Exhibition, Indian Village,.==== 


Mission Road, near Eastlake Park. 


H. E. Huntington, President. 
formerly 


Antonio Apache, 
in charge ethnographical section World Columbian Exposition; 


Open daily and Sunday. 


General Manager, 


assistant Department Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum; preparator 


principal museums in United States. 








-Wisalligiseealh ort oll a gift or for personal use, make your selection 
America. 
fallowing awards: 





DE LUXE TOURS 


Limited to 10 members. 


The stand- 


ari of exce'lence; 100 per cent above par; all expenses included. Under 
the management of THOMAS COOK & SON. 


Guaranteed the best that money can arrange. 


Send for programs. 


Mediterranean cruises in January and February; a‘so Japan, China and 
Around the World Parties. 


To Europe and the Passion Play. 


— bed 


HUGH B. RI 








DR. L. L. DENNY 
Health Scientist 


Suite 908-9-10 Broadway Central Building, 
LOS ANGELES 


A scientific and successful method for removing the 
cause of chronic disease. Physical conditions are ac- 
curately diagnosed without asking questions or consider- 
ing symptoms. 


Office hours, 11 to 3. For appointment, F3435 





and Mrs. W. C. Holliday, Mr. B. K. 
Meyers, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Mr. Elbert E. Lurler, Miss Allie May 


Wilson and E. P. Conway. 


Mrs. Carl Bentzoni of South Flower 
street, who has been traveling abroad 
for several months, writes friends in 
this city from Paris, where she is stay- 
ing at present. She has been visiting 
in Germany with relatives. 


Of interest to many friends was the 
marriage, Wednesday of last week, of 
Miss Per sis Louise Clement of Boston, 
to Mr. Clarence Dawson Young, a 
young business man of this city, and 
son of Dr. and Mrs. Nestor A. Young 
The wedding was celebrated at the 
home of Rev. William Horace Day, and 
only the groom’s immediate relatives 
were present. 


of Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Clement of 





(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





J. Rankin, ! 








The bride is a daughter | 
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Madame Irene 


Corsets 


) V Vir ARE authorized agents 
) for Los Angeles for this 
ial make of Corsets. They 
are winning great favor from fas- 
tidious dressers because they cre- 
ate those long straight lines de- 
manded by present fashions. 


Prices Range From 
$5.00 Up 


FOR RENT 


Vell lighted and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
ete., apply to the Manager, 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 




















There was a brilliant assembly gath- 
ered last Saturday evening at the Ho- 
tel Virginia, Long Reach. It was for 
the opening of the new fine art gallery. 
Well-known people from Los Angeles 
and contiguous cities crowded to see 


the magnificent collection of pictures 
that had been gathered by Mr. Kanst, 
who is in charge of the exhibit. Those 


prominent in art, literary and social 
circles vied with one another in their 
efforts to give to Mr. Kanst and Mrs. 
R. Herbert Jackson the praise that was 
due them. The superb collection of 


ica’s greatest painters. Included among 
these are several Californians. Two 
score of the canvases shown were re- 
cently brought by Mr. Kanst from the 
Yukon-Alaska Exposition, and _in- 
cludes such artists of note as George 
Bogert, Cullen Yates, Leonard Ocht- 
man, Edward Redfield and Jonn Jo- 
hansen. Another part of the collection 
comprises the canvases recently shown 
at the Chicago Fine 
work by California artists. 
clude Benjamin Brown, 
Ralph Davidson Miller, Hanson Puthoff, 
Granville Redmond and Norman St. 
Clair. This will give to those interest- 
ed a fair idea of the merit of the ex- 
hibition. 


These in- 


* & * 


At the opening last Saturday evening, 
Dr. George Wharton James, the well: 
known author and iecturer of Pasa- 
dena, gave a brief address on “The 
Western Trend of Art,’ in which he 
made the prediction that California 
would be the future art center of the 
world. “God himself,” said Dr. James, 


“has been pointing to California as tne | 


future art center of the universe. The 
movement of 
ceased to operate since history was 
first recorded. The people of California 


must be aroused to the sublime 


of wonder and beauty, the environment 
of which forces the souls of men to 
produce great things.” Mr. Kanst also 
spoke briefly of the exhibit, which he 
explained was one of the most repre- 
sentative of American and California 
art ever shown on the west coast. He 
said he hoped to make the Hotel Vir- 
ginia exhibit the best in the west. The 
gallery will be open to the public 
Tuesdays, 2 to 4; Saturday evenings, 
8:30 to 10; Sunday afternoon, 2 to 5, 
and on special occasions, such as state 
conventions and public holidays. There 
are three entrances to the gallery, one 
from the Daisy street ground-floor en- 


trance, one by elevator from lobby, and | 


the other through the grand 
down the stairway. 
* * * 


Truly has it been said that art on its 
higher plane is not for the masses; 
only by knowing what art is can we 
discriminate. This takes years of 
study and devotion. Many are the 
pitfalls into which the unwary and ig- 
norant would-be collector flounders, 
upon essaying along the tortuous paths 
to that elysium—art. Music and art 
have their quota of trials, and this 
foolhardy knight-errant has a few 
lances to tilt against the windmill, only 
in his case he avers full consciousness 
that the windmill is barely aware of 
his presence and will be none the 
worse for the encounter. If he suc- 
ceeds at all in arousing interest, he 
hopes to stimulate the reflection that, 
side by side with gourmets whose pa- 
pillae distinguish the most delicate 
subtleties of flavor, there are men 
who are absolutely indifferent to ther, 
and that such a condition might occur 
in art. Yet, while no one could per- 
suade the gourmet to terrapin or ca- 
viare against the inclination of his 
palate, others cannot so easily resist 


salon, 


the whisperings and gentle breezes of | 


the aforementioned windmill. 
this diatribe. 


Hence 


* ¥ * 


There are undoubtedly many fashions 
in painters and in paintings, but to 
him who knows, there is only one art. 
Fifth avenue, so far as America is con- 
cerned—so far as Ameica is concerned, 
and this indirectly bears on Burope, 
owing to the millions of wealth of this 
country—sets the fashion in art. 
Plumes are bought because they are 








: | ing 
pictures represents the work of Amer- | 





& A. Fries, | 





art westward has never | 


Set re- | so evanescent as paint, 
sponsibility that rests upon them, here | 


in the land of climatic cosmos, this land | 


| monplace, 


| £ectly 
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very much worn iust now, 
buy paintings because the amiable and 
manicured gentleman presiding over 
the plush-lined galleries assure them 
that it is the proper thing to have. The 
genesis of the thing works about like 
this: Jones happens to dine with 
Smith, is shown his’ eollection of 
paintings, and immediately determines 
he, too, shall possess pictures. He 
does not hesitate—he does not even at- 
tempt to find out what is good or wnat 
is banal. He can afford at least as 
much as Smith, and in this frame of 
mind he consults a dealer. Perhaps 
he has in mind a school, perhaps a 
particular painter, whom he has heard 


praised; more likely he knows nothing. 
Anyhow, his suggestion is met with a 
shrug. Of course, if Mr. Jones insists. 


* eB ¥ 

By this time, however, a liveried sa- 
tellite has placed on the easel a paint- 
of the particular line the dealer 
just now is booming, and it is not dif- 
ficult to convinee Jones of the desir- 
ability of getting in on the ground fioor, 
before speculation will make _ prices 
soar. On these lines, have you not 
seen come and go a Bougereau boom, 
a Lefebvre boom, an Alma-Tadema 
boom, and others, ad libitum? In a few 
years Jones has invested many thou- 
sands of dollars, and he asks 


He can’t see much 
difference himself, and in this belief 
dies happy, leaving, however, a disap- 
pointed line of heirs, who see the col- 


good as Smith’s. 


lection sold at auction for about a 
quarter of what it was considered 
worth. Say, ten years ago, you had to 


pay about $5,000 for a fairly repre- 
sentative monstrosity of Bougereau; 
now you will have difficulty to dispose 
of it for $1,500. He has simply gone out 
of fashion. 

* * * 


Of course, not everyone is born with 


the diplomacy essential to be a suc- | 


cessful dealer, for buyers generally 
consider themselves gifted with a 
natural discrimination for pictures and 
they must be led exceedingly gently. 
Jones would not assume to be an au- 
thority on diamonds or his friend’s 
business, but, although no language is 
he considers 
himself, in his all pervading egotism, 
well able to understand it. And here, 
if 1 could only make collectors under- 
Stand that the original taste in art is 
always the poorest, and the most com- 
what a service I should be 
able to render to art. The extraordi- 


nary tastes which the public has in art | 
| Was aptly exemplified last winter, when 
| the German art exhibition in New York 
| resulted in a complete fiasco. 


sorolia 


scored a phenomenal success, while 


| Zuloaga sustained a comparative fail- 


In the first, the public was mére 
right, but whereas Sorolla 


ure. 
or less 


scored, Zuloaga should have soared. | 
| what these art 


To even compare the two were ridicu- 
lous. Sorolla is a good painter; Zuloaga 
is a master. 

ae % % 

Again these ignorant buyers are per- 
willing to give -$250,000 for a 
Rubens, Holbein, Velasquez, but could 
one in a thousand tell the difference 


between the master and even a fair | 


copy? I doubt it. Twenty, nay even 
fifteen years ago, this same public was 
calling the divine Whistler a charla- 


tan and a coxcomb, who threw pots of | 


paint at his canvases. Today they are 
willing to pay almost any prices for 
these same despised works. Have the 
works changed? Has the 
changed? Or is it that he has become 
the fashion? I rather faney it is the 
latter. It is impossible that a man 
ignorant in art can see any more in 
these paintings than did the ignorant 
of yore. Yet look at the prices his pic- 
tures command! In this case the 
works are worthy and prices will never 
go down. The fact is that the can- 
vases have gone into houses where the 


| owners have become educated to them, 
; and will 


not part with them. Hence 
the desire of the unpossessing to own 


them. If one of these canvases went 
astray, and the viewer did happen to 
know the butterfly signature, I will 


warrant that there is not one man in a 
hundred who would give two hundred 
dollars for one of his exquisite noc- 
turnes. 


* * 
Would we frown or storm at the 
Fifth avenue sham? <A distinct smile 


lurks in the studio species of those 
who run and read. It has almost come 
to pass that whenever you hear an 
artist talk publicly, or 
letters to his favorite journal, you may 


justly approach him and cry “na pt’? 


and many | | 


his | 


| friends if his collection is not quite as | 
Arts Gallery of | 











{ tinuous mask? 
public | 


| make a trip to Europe,” no fault coulé 
i be found, but to ply one’s trade under 








see him write | 
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Innume2rable Gifts at 
PARMELEE -DOHRMANN’S 


There is nothing gives a woman gveater pleasure 

than to see her tabe set with beautiful china. 
Pickart Hand Painted China (sold exclusively 

by us' is carried in the newest designs, making 


your selection easy. 
Salts and Peppers, $1.75 to $2.00 a pair. 
Bonbons, $1.50, $2.00 and up. 
Nut Bowls, $2.50 and up. 
Our Christmas stock of this beautiful China now 
on exhibit. 

: Cut Glass Berry Bowls, beautiful designs, at 
Rn kana ET $2.50 and up; new Pineapple cut at $5. 
yas “Libby” Cut Glass sold only by us. 


A Store Full of Christmas Suggestions 


PARMELEE-DOHAMANN COMPANY 


China, Silver, Glassware, Art and Household Goods 
436-444 sOUTd BRJVADWAY. 




















Christmas Cards 


At the Craft Shop, 218 E. Av. 41 
LOS ANGELES 


Garvanza or South Pasadena car 


Hand Colored Cards..... 5c to 2Zaq 
Hand Illuminated texts 50c to $1.50 
Pottery, 


KANST ART GALLERY 
Permanent Exhibition of Paintings by 


Dutch and American Artists 


CORRECT FRAMING A SPECIALTY 


WHOLESALE 642 SOUTH SPRING ST. || 
AND RETAIL Los Angeles, Cal. | Hani Wrouzht Jewelry, 


PHONES: Broadway Sunset, 2334. Home F 2703 Leather Work and Metal. 











Blaachard Hall Studio Building 


Devoted exc.usivel: to Mus.c, Art, Science 


THE GRAPHIC pays more atten- 
tion to Music and the Drama than any similar publica- 
tion on the coast. 





Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. Largest 
Studio building in the Mion For terms and all infor- 
mation apply to F, W. BLANCHARD, 








True artists are on their guard to eCX- || 333 South Broadway - fe 232 S. Hill St. 
hibit more intellect than they really Los Angeles, Cal 
have, because this makes the public ’ : 
suspect they possess very little. True | s.,.,,...~~.,..,n.n,.e 


still are numerous, but it is not the 
species that is interviewed on every oc- 


PROFESSIONAL AND : 
casion, nor will you read, as you did ; BUSINESS DIRECTORY ¢ 
recently, of a painter 


pleading for a ESS RE re ee pe erp 
high tariff on pictures, because paints, 
brushes and studio rent are higher in 


artists, thank the Lord, have been and * 
? 


“ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 








this country tnan abroad, and make; A. L. DECHENE, 206-7-8 Henne Bldg. sala 
competition ruinous. Shades of Ru- eee eee 
a penny-in-the-slot philosophy! The| op. powers, 627 S. Olive. Bought & sold. 
true painter is contented to paint and ATTORNEYS 

take his chances with posterity. And ADCOCK, FRENCH & BURNHAM, 


manufacturers would x 
807 Bullard Block. Hlome A 7568 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
BAKER WUEST CO., 516 8S. Broadway. 
JONES LOOK STORE, 226 W. First St. 

BUSINESS COLLEGES 


do with a gullible press is interesting 
to reflect. Of what avail that painter 
A has bargained with patron B to 
honor him by presenting a donated can- 
vas to the Metropolitan Museum, un- 
less the fact gets chronicled in the “art 





column,” and perhaps the picture re- | wooppuRy BUSINESS COLLEGE, {amburger 
produced in the Sunday supplement? Bidz, 320 W. Sth. KE. Kk. Isaaes, Pres 
pg CEMETERIES 
ress-suit shammists! fIf —_—— 
Peete’ Suit sien FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, 


you laugh or frown at the others, in 
the name of art or professional honesty, 
can you have anything but contempt 
for the man who travels with a con- 
Can you conceive the 
frame of mind of one who enters your 
doors of hospitality and puts his feet 
under your mahogany, the while he 
plots and schemes how to turn his visit = 
to financial account? Legitimate? Of 
course it is; so are patent medicines, 
only the bottle requires a label, item- 
izing the ecompound. ff your table 
neighbor’s sycophancy of the delight it 
would give him to paint your beautiful 
frock, or your charming daughter's 
face, were accompanied by a Thesaurus 
reading, “I want to fleece you for a few 
thousand to nay off a mortgage or 


804 Wright & Callender Bldg 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE 
R. D. BRONSON DESK Cu., 
M 48—H 10048. 542 S. Spring St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-VETTEBONE  CO., 514 S. Broadway. 
7. Tlome F 8087 














\I Ain 937 
FLORISTS 








WOOLTSIXILL, Florist, 
Choice Cut B}ow ers for all occasions 


“HARNESS & SADDLERY 


J, W. 





SAMUEL C, FOY, 315 N. Los Angeles St. 


Iestablished 1854. 
JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


M 38808 











Carl Entenmann. Jwry, 217% S. Spring. upstairs 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


& PEDERSEN, 





RRIGDEN 





cover of darkness is not exactly to the 507 S$. Spring St. P1117. M 6459 
| taste of self-respecting men. Let me 

A RNEY 
qualify, lest I should be accused of EatEN? ATTO 5 
/meaning that artists should live gre- {3 g, ZeERBE, Thirty-eight years’ experience. 
| gariously. Far from it. True artist: U.S. and foreign Patents. 


433 Stimson BIk., 3d & Spring Sts. 
RARE BOOKS 


are usualy men of culture, and like so- 
CALI. AND “BROWSE” at Dawson’s Book Shop. 


cial intercourse as much as their neigh- 


bors. They, however, separate pleasure Pigs a > ini Tiheae 
and husiness, and have sufficient inde- SiS. 5. Wien. Us Ve Sa pene itl 
pendence to preserve their self-respect | woes wre. & LMBR. CO.. Millwork, Bank 
To the student, the delights of art are and Office Fixtures, Wholesale and Retail 
few and far between. but they give am- Lumber Dealers. 
ple recompense in their minor numbers, TRUNKS AND SUIT CASES 
CON G. U. WHITNEY, 228 So. Main St. 
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Personal and Social ||| At the Local Theaters 


(Continued From Page Thirteen) 


Merrimac, Mass. In addition to other 
gifts, she is a brilliant musician. Af- 
ter a short visit to various points of in- 
terest in Southern California, Mr. and 
Mrs. Young will be at home at 101 
South Bunker Hill avenue. 


Mrs. Elmert Barber, who has been 
traveling in the east for six months, 
will return to Los Angeles soon after 
the new year. She will be accompanied 
home by Mrs. Caroline Farnum of 
Providence, R. I, formerly of this city, 
who will be her guest this winter. 


Mrs. O. R. W. Robinson left Tuesday 
for several weeks’ visit in the east with 
relatives. She will be a guest of her 
sister, Mrs. Edward B. Vanderveer of 
Brooklyn, and will also visit in Wash- 
ington, where she has many friends. 


Mr. Fred W. Bean of Hollywood an- 
nounces the engagement of his daugh- 
ter, Miss Irma Bean, to Mr. Fred W. 
Phelps of Pasadena. 


Miss Dorothy Parkinson of St. Paul 
avenue has returned to her home for 
the holidays. Miss Parkinson, who has 
finished her first term at Stanford Uni- 
versity, was taken into the Alpha Phi 
sorority last fall. 


Mrs. Stephen 8S. Wilder of Hobart 
boulevard will entertain Friday after- 
noon with an interpretative recital, the 
program to be given by Miss Cora Mel 
Patten of Chicago. In the evening Mrs. 
Wilder will entertain at bridge whist, 
her guests being fellow members of a 
whist club. 


Members of the Leonidas Club will 
entertain this evening with a large 
Christmas dancing party at the As- 
sembly Hall on South Flower street. 
More than 800 invitations have been 
issued for the affair. 


Mr. Harvey Housh, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Housh of East Avenue Fifty- 
two, is home from college in the north 
for the holidays. 


Misses Edna and Carrie Cooper of 
St. Paul will leave for Denver tne first 
of January and will visit there with 
friends for about two months. 


Aliss Laura Grover Smith entertained 
recently with a luncheon at her nome 
on West Twenty-fourth street. Her 
guests included Mrs. Joseph H. John- 
son of Pasadena, Mrs. Hancock Ban- 
ning. Mrs. T. H, Dudley of Santa Mon- 
ica, and Mrs. D .C. McCan. 


Mrs. Ralph Leavitt and Miss Par- 
sons entertained last Friday with a 
luncheon at their home on Westlake 
avenue, covers being laid for six. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leavitt and Miss Parsons 
Will pass the remainder of the winter 
months at their ranch near Porterville. 


Mrs. John Kahn of South Union ave- 
hue entertained Saturday afternoon 
with an informal bridge party in com- 
Pliment to Mrs. Hugo Brandeis of 
Omaha, Neb., who is visiting here as 
the guest of her aunt, Mrs. W. T. Bar- 
nett, of Elden avenue, until after tne 
holidays. 


Mrs. Herbert C. Holt of South Los 
Robles avenue, Pasadena, gave the first 


of a series of bridge parties at her | 


home last Friday afternoon. Tables 
for sixteen players were provided and 


the decorations were appropriate to the | 


holiday season. ‘Tuesday afternoon of 
this week, Mrs. Holt entertained with 
the second affair of the series. 


Mrs. Leo Youngworth of this city 
has been visiting at Catalina, being a 
guest there of Mr. and 
Hunt. 


Mrs. George H. Hayes of Whites- 
boro, N. ¥., arrived in Los Angeles re- 
Cently and is a guest of Mr. D. C. Whit- 
ten and family of 831 Westlake avenue. 


Miss Enid Behymer and her sister, 
Miss Elsie Behymer of Carondolet 
Street, will leave soon after the holidays 
for San Diego, where they will be 
suests of Miss Clara Parmelee. 


_Mr. and Mrs, James A. White of 
Pasadena will entertain Christmas Day 
With a dinner party at their home. It 
Will be a family dinner party and cov- 
€rs WH] be laid for about sixteen. 


Misses Agnes Golden, Winnie Golden, 
Madge Secnalk and Margaret Atwood 
returned to their homes Tuesday from 
Notre Dame College, San Jose, to pass 
the holidays, 


Mes, W. M, 


(Continued From Page Eleven) | 


ick Belasco, founder of the local Be- 
lasco Theater, but who has severed all 
business connection with that house 
and is now interested locally only with 
Mr. Morosco. Special scenery has been 
painted for the production. The role 
of Jack Rance, the sneriff, will be play- 
ed by Byron Beasley, David Landau 
will be seen as Dick Johnson, “the 
stranger,” and Hobart Bosworth will 
play “Billy Jackrabbit,” the Indian. 
Lovell Alice Taylor will find a part 
outside her usual field in the role of 
Jackrabbit’s squaw. 


So successful has been the Ferris 
Hartman revival of that popular light 
opera, ‘Ihe Toymaker,’” that the man- 
agement has decided to continue it for 
another week. This delightful offering 
is especially appropriate for the holi- 
day season, and is particularly suited 
to the ability of the Hartman company, 
as the overworked S. R. O. sign would 
intimate. There has been no change in 
the cast—Ferris Hartman continuing in 
his droll characterization of Johannes, 
“Muggins’ Davies as the winsome 
doll, and Charles Farwell Edson as 
Brother Matthew. Following “The Toy- 
maker,” the Ferris Hartman company 
will present James Powers’ great suc- 
cess, “San Toy.” Scenic and costume 
effects for this production are prom- 


| ised to be lavish to a degree. 











i ber 27. 


| let has 


Two well-known “legitimate” actors 
who have gone into vaudeville will be 
seen at the Orpheum during the week 
beginning Monday matinee, Decem- 
William H. Thompson, well 
known as a character actor, is pre- 
senting “Pride of the Regiment,” by 
FE. D. Bond, an Englishman. The play- 
run fourteen months at the 
Haymarket, London, and is still there. 
Donald Bowles, widely known on this 
coast, has a dramatic sketch by Victor 
H. Smalley, with the odd query-title, 
“Guilty ?” Dan Quinlan and Kellar 
Mack are well-Known minstrels who 
come in a Skit of their own, “The Trav- 
eling Dentist.’’ One impersonates the 
dentist, and the other the patient, the 
combination promising a deal of hi- 
arity. “The Two Bobs,’ as Alden and 
Adams call themselves, are popular 
song writers, the latter being known 
as composer of “Time, Place and Girl,” 
“A Stubborn Cinderella,” ete. “The 
Devil and Tom Walker,” with Mr. Hy- 
mer & Co., Ben Welch, Katchen Lois- 
set, and Vittoria and Giorgetta are the 
holdovers. 


Asides 

Gamut Club annual show will not 
occur at the Auditorium this season, 
but will be put on in the pretty and 
comfortalbe club theater at 1044 South 
Hope street, four evenings, instead of 
the usual single performance. It will 
run January 5, 6, 7 and 8 The organi- 
zation will present “Angel Town,” an 
original musical comedy, written, sung 
and performed by club members, among 
whom are vocalists and actors of note. 
The municipal band commission and 
various new city officials will be 
“shown in their real colors,” according 
to the authors. As there are ten com- 
edians, one should sprinkle the state- 
ment with salt. The suffragette move- 
ment, twenty-four dainty, dancing 
girls and many criginal topical songs 
of local flavor, will be features. Harry 
Girard is directing the _ principals. 
Henry Schoenefeld, the musician and 
composer of international fame, not 
only has arranged and orchestrated the 


| music, but is directing the big orches- 
| tra, composed of twenty-five leading 
' professional and amateur musicians. 





L. i. Behymer has a promising list 
of Shubert attractions for the Audi- 


' torium during the after-holiday sea- 


son, including such well-known actors 
and plays as Sam Bernard in “The 
Girl and the Wizard;” Frank Daniels 
in “The Belle of Brittany;” Bertha Gal- 
land in “The Return of Eve:"' Mary 
Mannering in “A Man’s World:" Nazi- 
mova in ‘The Passion Flower: Max- 
ine Elliott in ‘‘The Chaperon;” Jeffer- 
son de Angelis in “The Beauty Spot;” 
J.ouise Gunning in “Marcelle;” James 
T. Powers in “Havana;” E. H. Soth- 
ern and Julia Marlowe in repertoire, 
and a number of others. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Lewis 
Stone, Adele Farrington. Thais Ma- 
grane and William Yerance are absent 
from the cast of “Are You a Mason ”’ 
this week, these four well-liked mem- 
bers of the Belasco company are not 
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ESTELLE H :ARTT DREYFUS 
Contralto, 420-2] Blanchard Hall 


Special original programs for Pri- 
vate Musicales, Teas and Soirees. 
Tel, Ex. 82 





LOUIS ERNEST DREYFUS 


121 BLAN- 
ARD HAL 

A strictly enforced, conversational 
method by which French, German 
or Spanish is made of practical 
value. Private lessons. Day and 
evening classes. 





Modern Languages #) 


Tel, Ex. 82 





The Berlitz Schools 


of Languages 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
624 1-2 Se. Alvarado St. 2531 Washington St. 


and 400 Branches All Over the 


World. Best Instruction. Compe 
tent Native Teachers. Send for 
Ciretiae L. A. Director, 


GEORGE JOMIER 





Girls’ Collegiate School 


Casa de Rosas, Adams and Hoover Sts. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, principals. 

Upper School-—-Girls over thirteen years of age 
—Certificate admits to leading colleges. Domestic 
acience, music, art, gymnasism. 
ber of resident pupils. 


Lower School—Girls under thirteen years of | 
beginning with kindergar- | 


age—Graded school, 
ten, fitting girls for the ‘‘Upper School.’’ 
art, gylonasinm. Home department. 

949 W. Adams St. Opposite Casa de Rosas. 
mass Thomas and Miss Mosgrove, associate prin- 
cipals., 


Music, 





enjoying a vacation. They are re- 
hearsing strenuously for “Through a 
Window,’ and have reached a degree 


of proficiency that speaks well for the | 
The only ! 


success of the opening night. 
advantage these four favorites gain 
from their ‘week off’ is that they will 
have an opportunity to enjoy Cnristmas 
Day at home. 


Following “Through a Window,” the 
Belasco company will present a new 
comedy, “The Gringo.” It is the work 
of Robert H. Davis, editor of Munsey’s 
magazine, and Henry F. Kirk, an alum- 
nus of the University of California. 
Both Mr. Kirk and Mr. Davis will be 
in Los Angeles to witness the locai 
performance of their play, which is to 


‘come under the Frohman management 


in the spring with one of New York’s 
most popular comedians in the role 
that will be played at the Belasco by 
Mr. Stone. 


Speaking of “Through a Window,” its 
creator, Mrs. Gertrude Nelson Andrews, 
was recently the recipient of a letter 
from Miss Lillian Albertson, fondly re- 
membered here, in which that charming 
young actress expressed her faith in 
the new play in no uncertain manner. 
Furthermore, Miss Albertson alluded to 
the ability of the Belasco company in 
a way to wrap any manager on the 
Great White Way in a green cloak of 
jealousy. 


Lovell Alice Taylor is entertaining 
her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Craib of 
Oakland, for the Christmas holidays. 
This evening Miss Taylor and Mrs. 
M. P. Snyder are honoring Mrs. Craib 


With an old-fashioned southern supper | 


and Christmas tree at Mrs. Snyder’s 


home, and Saturday night Miss Taylor | 


Will give a family dinner at Hotel 
Alexandria, followed by a box party at 
the Burbank, to witness the perform- 
ance of “St. Elmo.” 


Josephine Islieb will sever her con- 
nection with the Grand Opera House 
next week, and as yet the management 
has not secured a new prima donna. 
Upheavals and changes in the person- 


nel of the company seem to be the or- 


der of the day at the Grand. 


Jay Barnes, the persistent purveyor 
of publicity, has come to the front in a 
new phase of talent this week. Barnes 
designed the one-sheet and three-sheet 
posters for “Through a Window,” and 
has achieved several striking effects. 


— « —> © 








Mr. and Mrs. Philip Newmark are 
planning to leave soon for a six months’ 
tour of Europe. 


Limited num- | 
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"SELECT BREW" 


| THE BEER OF THE CONNOISSEUR 
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Maier Brewing Co. 
440 Aliso Street 


HOME 10357---PHONES---MAIN 8196 








Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 


Day Schools== 


COMMERCE AND FINANCH, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, 
GRAMMAR GRADE, 
AUTOMOBILE. 


Evening Schools== 


TECHNICAL, COMMERCIAL, 
ACCOUNTANCY, BUSINESS LAW, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, 
AUTOMOBILE and GAS ENGINE. 
Individual Instruction; Men Teach- 
ers; Low Fees. Send for 32 page 
|| catalogue. 








DAY PREPARATORY 
| oY as VL eae SCHOOL 


Class and individual instruction in 
college preparatory, commercial and 
grammar grade subjects; 60 evening 
technical, commercial and modern 
language courses now open. Send 
for catalogue. 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
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PRINTERS 


116 BROADWAY NORTH 
LOS ANGELES 


PHONES 
A> H16)° 4AIN 





NO. 14,842—ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE WHY 
ORDER OF SALE OF REAL ESTATE 
SHOULD NOT BE MADE. . 
In the Superior Court of the Stnte of California, 
in and for the County of Los Angeles, in the 
matter of the Estate.of John Cowan, decensed, 
Tt is ordered by the Court, that all persons 
interested in fhe estate of said deceased. ap- 
pear before the said Sypertor Court on Friday, 
the 8lst day of December, 1909, at 16:00 o'clock 
a.m.. Of said day. at the Court Room of said 
Supertor Court, Departinent 2 thereof. in the 
Covrt Hovse, in snid County of Los Angeles, 
State of California, to show canse why an order 
shonld not be granted to the administrator of 
said estate to sell so much of the real estate of 
said deceased as may he necessary. 
And that a copy of this order be published at 
least four snecessive weeks in The Graphic, a 
hewspaper printed and published in said County 


of Los Angeles. 
JAMES C. RIVES, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 


| Dated, December 1, 1909. 
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Of the Unseen World | 


BY LUKE NORTH | 





We read, in a current magazine, that 
Professor William James of Harvard 
for twenty-five years has been investi- 
gating spirit rappings, table tippings. 
and mediumistic phenomena generally, 
with no other result than this: That he 
rather inclines to the view that “some 
of them” are not fraudulent. And he 
tells of Professor Henry Sedgwick, 
“celebrated for rare 
and critical judgment,” 
twenty years of almost 
psychical investigation, 


who after 
incessant 
departed this 


SSS Yc 





| then, 


THE GRAPHIC 





stroyed our belief in revelation? Why, 
does it haunt mediums and ply 


| them with questions about tne unseen 


| teach 


| moment? 


life with the “same identical state of | 


doubt and balance that he 
with.” 
lawyer and sociologist, Clarance Dar- 
row, whose intellectual astuteness is 
universally acknowledged, frankly con- 


fessed that a quarter-century of rather | 


constant and arduous investigation of 
Spiritualistic manifestations had left 
him ‘“‘nowhere.” 

“And yet there is a very beautiful 
and world-old philosophy,’ said I to 
him, “whose concepts, maxims, and 
hypotheses exactly and entirely explain 
all possible phenomena on purely ra- 
tionalistic grounds, and strip them of 
their supernatural aspect.” 

“But you can’t scientifically prove the 
tenets of that philosophy,” said he. 
“You have no physical evidence.” 

; ¥ pe * 

Mr. Darrow voiced modern scholastic 
thought—O, not thought, but scholas- 
ticism’s arrogant lack of thought, on 
this most vital and important matter. 


His is the scientific attitude toward 
that vast body of available “occult” 
knowledge which, in the hands of 
thoughtful, painstaking men, would 


quickly and rationally explain all con- 
ceivable occurrences in any way af- 
fecting man on seen or unseen planes. 
And it leaves, in the main, these. ‘‘oc- 
cult” truths to the manipulation of 
cheap commercial tricksters, or to the 
comic (when not tragic) antics of over- 
zealous sciolists. And it is—pardon 


started | Sleep. Study sleep and you may know 


Also thee years ago that noted | 


me—an attitude blind, foolish and in- | 


consistent. 

I have no scorn for modern science. 
Its savants are heroes. I am not so 
familiar with it as I would like to be. 
Of its methods, however, I know some- 
thing. Its shibboleth is: That we can 


know nothing except through experi- | 


ence hased upon physical evidence. And 
this I venture: That were human 
knowledge reduced to tne letter of this 


formula, Wwe would scarcely know 
enough to come in out of the rain. 
Nor has physics, astronomy, biology, 


or any department of science strictly 
adhered to this dogma. 





| find it, of course. 


| to believe, unless it 


world? Why does it seek to be ‘told” 
by those supposed to “know?” Though 
we may communicate with the “dead” 
—of the which I have grave doubts— 
yet, is it not a most unscientific and ir- 
rational conception that the dead could 
the living, or 
should know more than the living? 
What virtue is there in merely dy- 
ing, that it should confer either know ]- 
edge or wisdom? Seriously, if I thought 


Mine of ard. | the mere act of dying would bring me 
mixture of ardor | wisdom—why, who that has lived long 


that the dead | 


| 


enough to know the evanescent nature | 


of all other things would hesitate for a 
Death is (to the outer intel- 
ligence) rest, peace, sleep—-the Longer 


what is death, for natural processes 
(not exactly, but analogously) are al- 
ways duplicated. They occur in series, 
and never singly. Which, I say, of 
course, and which you will be foolish 
“reasons out’ to 
you. 
* * * 

But science is looking for tangible 
proof of the intangible—and will never 
What the psychical 


| researchers get for their labors with 


mediums is 90 per cent or more fakery, 
and a “residuum of unexplained phe- 
nomena.” And what, if anything, more 
they get is loss of vitality and discrim- 
ination—and often, too often, the mad 
house. Ifor they are consorting with 
astral denizens. many or whom are 
Vampires, and scarcely any of whom 
are of equal intelligence with the living 
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Iirratic price movements and a rag- 
ged market, with bear manipulation as 
a feature, have been striking incidents 
of the week, and a repetition is prom- 
ised of similar condition until after the 
New Year. Associated Oil, the recent 
market leader, continues zigzagging, up 


| a point one day and down two points 





men and women, who foolishly relin- | 


quish to them their will. 


VERSATILE CARO ROMA 





This week Los Angeles has been en- 
tertaining unawares a Native Daugh- 
ter in the per- 
son ote aro 
Roma, whose 
versatile tal- 
ents as prima 
donna, author 
and composer 
have gained 
her world-wide 
I © @e908een i- 
tion. Honors 
accorded to few 
of the gentler 
sex have been 





tion of being the last person who sang 
before Queen Victoria “by royal com- 
mand.” <A native of Oakland, and with 


fond recollection of her days as prima | 


donna at the famous oid Tivoli Opera 


| House in San Francisco, nevertheless 


The various | 


scientific structures have ben buiit up | 


only by frequently discarding it and | 
substituting therefor purely ratiocin- | 


ative processes. 

These structures, from time to time, 
for all their beauty and their certainty, 
have been amended, enlarged and mate- 
rially altered. It was not so long ago tnat 
physics taught us the laws of attrac- 
tion. Now it tells us that there is no 
attraction, but only propulsion—that 
the horse pushes the cart instead of 
pulling it. 
why the needle of the compass points 
to the north star, sceince remains dis- 
creetly and dignifiedly silent. 
which attitude I have no complaint to 
enter. 

The thing that “jars” one in the sci- 
entific attitude is that serious-minded, 
educated, intellectual men should con- 
tinue to search “spookland” for tan- 
gible evidence of that which is intan- 
gible. That they seriously propose to 
trap the soul in a cunning mechanical 
device, and weigh and measure it. That 
they should pass hours, years of their 
lives in listening to the vapid and 
bootless twaddle of the average astral 
entity who speaks through the usually 
loosely constructed personality of the 
average medium. In twenty years or 
more I have met one sincere, high- 
minded, intellectual medium with 
aught to say or report worth hearing— 
and if she would take my advice she 
would cease to permit herself to be 
“controled.” Needless to say, her “ada” 
is not in the papers—nor a sign on her 
door. There may be others. I cannot 
say. 

# r * 

But this I do say, that science will! 
solve no problems through mediumistic 
manifestations, nor by observing table 
tippings and spirit rappings. Human 


knowledge is not revealed, but attained. 
Science 
it not de- 


reached out for and grasped. 
ought to know that. Has 


But when you ask science | 





the greater part of Madame Roma’s 
musical career has been in Burope, 
where she studied for many years. 


However, she is weli known in the 


the next, with 49 apparently the Hmit 
of price at which those in control of 
existing conditions will allow the stock 
to fall. With the exception of Asso- 
ciated, and a few of the cneaper min- 
ing issues, there has been little busi- 


| ness in this market since the last re- 


although lower prices 


United States, where her lyric ballads | 


and sacred songs have made a great 
appeal to the public. The greatest fa- 
vorites among her compositions are 
“Volets,” “Resignation,” “Faded Rose,” 
and her famous “Prayer,” from 
“Song Cycle,” a song which all Eng- 
land sang during the Boer war, and for 
which Queen Victoria decorated her 


the | 


when Roma sang it before her majesty. | 


After a six years’ absence from Los 


| Angeles, Madame Roma is enthusiastic | 


Against | 





over the improvements 
“Your fraternal and municipal spirit 
is wonderful,” she asserted. “In the 
past that spirit seemed somewhat lack- 
ing in your City of Angels, but at pres- 


in the city. | 


ent it is a prominent feature of your | 
clvic jlife, and must result in the better- | 


ment of your people. And this idea of 
the municipal band is simply splendid, 
an innovation worth while. It is a ery- 
ing shame that our people of California 
have so little appreciation for music. 


Nowhere are there better voices in em- | 


bryo, nowhere are the climatic condi- 
tions so favorable to vocal develop- 
ment. Why, California should rival 








port. 
Home Telephone, pfd., would appear 
to have reached bottom, at about 54%, 


for the shares as late as Wednesday. 
At that, with the new public utilities 
coimmission named and soon to be in 
active harness, the stock should con- 
tinue to pay its present holders. 5 per 
cent dividend rate indefinitely. The 
common, however, is not much of a 


' gamble at present prices, except, pos- 


sibly, for a very long pull. 

In the Stewart Oil list, Union is rul- 
ing strong at about 105. 
as the top is reached in the shares, an 
insider dumps a lot of stock and the 
price eases off without trouble. The 


Stewart oils continue about the read- | 


iest manipulated shares in this market, 
and the price riggers play with them 
up and down, at pleasure. There is no 
doubt that the Unions are not regarded 
so highly at this time as was true a 
vear ago. 

All of the Dohenys continue firm, 
with a recently attempted bear raid 
upon Mexican Petroleum having proved 
considerable of a fizzie. 

In the bond list conditions remain 
quiet, with the exception of Associated 
Oil 5's, which are in demand around 
98 to 98%. 

In the banking list there has not 
been a great deal doing recently, with 
the exception of Central National, 
which has sold at 182 this week. One 
of these days this stock will take a 


va ms a kl ; 
awarded her, and she has the distinc- | Jump to its former price of 200, and 


| that will come when the dividend rate 


is increased, which is promised in the 
near future. 

L. A. Investment may increase its 
dividend to 28 per cent in February. 
Those in position to judge continue to 
predict a big bull market, which is 
promised to set in soon after January 1. 

Money continues to rule fairly easy, 
with plenty of funds for all legitimate 
purposes. 


Banks and Banking 


Officers of the new Los Angeles Hi- 
bernian Savings Bank, which is to be 
opened for business here not later than 
Irebruary 1, have been elected as fol- 
lows: Robert G. Hill, president; D. F. 
McGarry, vice-president; George W. 
Litchenberger, vice-president; John P. 
Coyne, secretary; John R. Grant, treas- 
urer. The board of directors is com- 
posed of these named officials and G. 
Allan Hancock and Thomas J. Cunning- 
ham. The charter of the proposed new 
bank has been approved by the secre- 
tary of state and a certificate has been 
issued by the state superintendent of 
banks. Mr. Hill, who comes to Los 
Angeles from Kentucky, where he has 
been engaged in the banking business, 
is accounted a conservative and experi- 
enced man of finance. Mr. Litchen- 
berger has been connected with the 
German American for a number of 


| years. and Mr. McGarry also has had 
| experience in the banking business. 


Italy, but interest is so lax that there is | 


no spur. 


| Holliday, 


“Tt is an undeniable fact,” she added, | 
“that to gain any sort of recognition in | 
the United States one must go to Eu- | 


rope to acquire a reputation. Andin Los 
Angeles little encouragement is given, 
even though one comes with an eastern 
and European record. Your westerners 
really cannot apnrreciate the difference 


' between the spirit in the eastern cities 


and in Los Angeles. In the east every- 
one goes to hear the good musica] at- 
tractions, aS a matter of course, both 
for the pleasure and for the educational] 
value. Yet in this city one may ask 
apparently well-versed people if they 





It is announced by President W. H. 


of the Merchants’ Nationa] 





with a blank stare, and a wondering, 


“Why, I never heard of such a person.” 
The westerners must create a musical 
world here, or they will cease to have 
the opportunity to hear the people 
worth while. You have everything in 
your favor out here, a beautiful city 
which is known over the whole coun- 
try, good facilities for music, and all 
you need is a stimulated interest in 
musical affairs.” It was Madame Roma’s 
original intention to give a recital in 
Los Angeles, but her western bookings 
have been disarranged so that her 


have heard So-and-So, and be regarded ' plans are indefinite. 

















were predicted . 


But as fast | 
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Bank, that none of the Los Angeles na. } 
tional banks or securities given by any } 
of them for deposits by the federg) } 
government will be affected by the op. | 
der of Secretary of the Treasury Mae. } 
Veagh, eliminating state, city and raj. 
road bonds from the list of acceptable } 
securities for such deposits. The Firg; | 
National Bank has a considerable qe. 
posit of the federal government’s 
money, made up of balances of ae. } 
counts of disbursing officers. Other 
depositaries here have only $1,000 op 
less of the government’s money on de. 
posit. 


























Riverside has been chosen as the} 
next place of meeting by the California 
Bankers’ Association, this having been 
decided upon at the recent session of 
the executive board in San Franciseo, | 
The next meeting of the association | 
comes in May, and is to be an impor. | 
tant one, as matters will be taken up 
regarding certain recommendations tp 
the state legislature which vitally con- 
cern the banking interests of the state, 
President E. S. Moulton of the First 
National Bank of Riverside, as repre- 
sentative to the San Francisco meeting, 
was largely responsible for the sue- } 
cess in bringing the next session to the } 
Southern California city. 



































Stock and Bond Briefs 


Home Telephone and Telegraph Com- © 
pany has paid to its trustees, the Title | 
Insurance & Trust Co., $34,800 as the | 
third installment of its sinking fund. 
Bids will be received up to 10 a.m, 
January 7, by the trust company for j{ 
the sale of a _ sufficient number or 
amount of these bonds of the telephone 
company as shall be necessary to in- 
visors of El Centro for $2,000 bonds : 
the Pichaho school district. Bonds will | 
run at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. ) 
Certified check must be for 5 per cenly 
of the par value of the bonds. 
carried a premium of $701.50. 
Huntington Park voters last week de- — 
feated a proposition to create bonded | 
indebtedness for the purpose of purt- 
chasing a site for a city park. 





vest and take up money now in its 
hands, under the sinking fund pro- 
vision. Lowest bids under $1,050 and 
accrued interest for each bond will be 
accepted up to the extent of money 
now in hand. 


Supervisors of Los Angeles county 
will receive bids up to 2 p.m., January 
3, for the Belvedere school district 
bonds to the amount of $35,000. Bonds 
will be dated January 38, 1910, with in- 
terest at 4% per cent. Certified check 
must be 8 per cent of the amount o 
bonds. Bids will also be received by the 
local supervisors up to 2 p.m., January 
10, for the purchase of bonds of the 
Hudson school district in the sum of 
$4,000. Bonds will bear interest at 4 
per cent and certified check must be 3 
per cent of the amount of the bonds. 


Sealed bids will be received up to? 
p.m., January 4, by the board of super- 


Municipal ownership of water will be 
the vital question in the election of 
January 26 at Pasadena, when the peo- 
ple probably will be asked to vote on 
the purchase of the three water com- 
panies now doing business in that city. 


Bonds to the’amount of $40,000 of 
Hemet union high school of Riverside 
are offered for sale by the board of su- 
pervisors of that county. Certified 
check must be 10 per cent of the 
amount bid. 


Recommendations for sanitary jail 
quarters at Santa Monica have been 
made by Chief of Police Max Barretto 
in his recent annual report. A _ bond 
issue for this purpose may be called 
soon. ig 


Alhambra school district bonds te 
the amount of $50,000 were sold last 
week by the board of supervisors. The 
successful bid of C. E. Woodside & Co. 


Citizens of Orange county are cit | 
culating a petition for an election (0 
vote on a bond issue of $10,000 for 4 - 
sewer system. 


“NESTOR” 


Green Label, 


“IMPORTED’’ 


40c, 


“ROYAL NESTOR” 


Blue Label, 
1 




















